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Ever  mindful  what  it  cost ; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize  .  .  . 

— Joseph  Hopkinson 

It  is  generally  a  complete  surprise  to 
most  sportsmen,  and  many  members  of 
the  Legislature  for  that  matter,  when  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  operates  on 
self-generated  funds  is  brought  to  their 
attention.  There  are  no  outright  ap- 
propriations of  tax  dollars  to  support  the 
many  programs,  services,  and  activities 
of  the  Commission.  Relatively  few  per- 
sons fully  understand  how  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
financed,  so  it  is  natural  for  countless 
thousands  of  individuals  to  assume  the 
annual  budget  of  funds  upon  which  the 
Commission  operates  comes  from  the 
various  sources  that  are  used  to  operate 
other  branches  of  state  government. 

In  reality,  the  self-generated  funds 
which  are  used  to  finance  the  diversi- 
fied programs  of  activity  of  the  Com- 
mission are  derived  from  the  sale  of 
licenses,  severance  taxes,  Federal 
grants,  and,  in  great  part,  from  royalties 
from  mineral  production  on  the  Com- 
mission's wildlife  refuges  and  the  Pass- 
a-Loutre  Public  Shooting  Area  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  a  long  period,  the  Commission 
was  not  able  to  retain  all  of  the  monies 
generated  from  the  Conservation  Fund 
and  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge 
Fund.  What  might  properly  be  called 
"artificial  surpluses"  each  year  were 
transferred  to  the  General  Fund.  In  all, 
the  transfers  amounted  to  $26,324,751 
from  the  Conservation  Fund  during 
1965  through  1972,  and  $31,251,384 
from  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge 
Fund  during  1959  through  1971,  or  a 
total  of  $57,576,135.  This  is  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  money  diverted  from  the 
uses  for  which  it  was  intended. 

This  situation  was  resolved  in  the 
1972  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture when  it  enacted  a  bill  to  assure  that 
all  revenues  would  be  left  in  the  Con- 
servation Fund  to  be  used  solely  for 
wildlife  and  fisheries  programs,  and  re- 
lated activities  of  the  Commission,  for 
which  the  Commission  is  grateful  to  the 


Legislature  and  Governor  Edwards'  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
during  the  past  few  years  that  eventually 
the  substantial  part  of  its  self-generated 
funds,  royalties  from  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction on  the  refuges,  would  diminish 
with  the  passing  of  time. 

The  present  energy  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try will  hasten  the  day  that  these  annual 
revenues  will  cease  to  be  part  of  the  op- 
erating capital  of  the  Commission.  Ex- 
isting oil  and  gas  reserves  will  be  taken 
as  quickly  as  humanly  possible.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  timetable  for  total  ex- 
piration of  this  source  of  income  has 
been  stepped  up  and  we  must  start 
planning  immediately  for  additional  in- 
come. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Commission 
will  be  able  to  continue  its  constantly 
expanding  programs  of  research,  land 
acquisition,  wildlife  management  and 
enforcement  without  any  drain  upon  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  a  measure  that  would 
cause  curtailment  to  a  degree  of  other 
state  departments.  It  is  stark  realism  to 
say  that  if  requests  for  proper  funding 
of  the  Commission  in  future  years  were 
denied  after  much  of  the  self-generated 
funds  no  longer  exist,  there  necessarily 
would  be  curtailment  of  many  programs 
of  the  Commission.  I  refer  to  programs 
that  serve  the  best  interests  of  sports- 
men, conservationists,  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  environment  improved,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all,  our  rich  heritage  of 
wildlife  resources  that  provide  not  only 
recreational  opportunity,  but  also  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  economic 
well  being  of  a  significant  portion  of  our 
population. 


Angelle,  Director 


Sportsmen,  in  particular,  have  always 
been  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
financing  enhancement  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  along  with  related  outdoor  rec- 
reational pursuits.  They  have  willingly 
and  forcefully  fought  to  keep  excise  taxes 
on  sporting  goods  to  provide  Federal 
funds  that  are  returned  to  the  states  to 
finance  projects  that  benefit  hunting  and 
fishing.  In  doing  so,  they  also  carry  the 
cost  burden  for  thousands  of  others  who 
deeply  enjoy  the  many  recreational 
pursuits  that  can  be  found  in  the  out- 
doors. 

As  the  Commission's  self-generated 
funds  diminish  because  of  dwindling 
royalty  revenues,  the  most  logical  way 
to  continue  to  be  a  self-supported  wild- 
life agency  is  by  increasing  license  costs. 

It  is  the  Commission's  intention  to 
sponsor  legislation  that  will  raise  the 
price  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  At 
the  present  time,  Louisiana  licenses  are 
far  less  than  those  of  the  neighboring 
states  of  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Arkansas  and  the  lowest  in  the 
United  States. 

To  fully  explain  this  need  to  raise 
license  fees,  a  comprehensive  survey 
has  been  conducted.  The  findings,  as  well 
as  the  accelerated  programs  that  can 
result  in  bringing  Louisiana  license  fees 
to  a  parity  with  other  states  will  be  found 
in  an  article  starting  on  page  4  of  this 
issue. 

To  accomplish  this  license  fee  in- 
crease the  Commission  must  have  pub- 
lic support,  and  full  support  from  the 
Legislature  and  the  Administration.  I 
urge  all  readers  to  study  the  facts.  When 
viewed  in  their  proper  light,  I  am  con- 
fident that  full  statewide  support  will  be 
forthcoming. 


LOUISIANA 
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THE  LOUISIANA  WILD  LIFE  AND  HSHERIES  COMMIS- 
SION IS  TAKING  AN  IN  DEPTH  LOOK  AT  ITS  HUNTING 
AND  FISHING  LICENSE  FEES,  AS  WELL  AS  ITS  OVERALL 
LICENSE  STRUCTURE.  THE  DAY  IS  FAST  APPROACHING 
WHEN  THE  ACCELERATION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  ENHANCE  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  WILL  BE 
KEYED  TO  PROPER  LICENSE  FEES  TO  ASSURE  SELF- 
FUNDING.  LOUISIANA'S  HUNTING  AND  HSHING  LI- 
CENSE FEES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
SPORTSMEN  ARE  URGED  TO  GIVE  THIS  ANALYSIS  DEEP 
CONSIDERATION. 


COMMISSION  PROPOSES 
LICENSE  FEE  CHANGE 


By  McFadden  Duffy 


Louisiana  is  blessed  with  bountiful 
natural  resources  including  an  abund- 
ance of  resident  game  animals,  fresh- 
water sport  fish,  and  coastal  salt- 
water fishing  that  is  hailed  as  the 
finest  to  be  found  anywhere  along 
the  North  American  coastlines.  Addi- 
tionally, the  state  is  host  to  an 
astounding  number  of  migratory 
game  birds  and  waterfowl. 

From  the  brown  and  gold  coastal 
marshes  to  the  velvet-green  rolling 
hill  country  of  north  Louisiana,  the 
state  offers  a  variety  of  terrain  that 
is  unmatched  anywhere  in  America. 
This  abundance  of  game  and  game 
birds,  along  with  unsurpassed  fishing 
is  a  boon  to  sportsmen  who  hunt  and 
fish. 

Sharing  equally  in  this  abundance 
of  natural  scenery  and  prolific  wild- 
life are  bird  watchers,  hikers,  boat- 
ers, campers,  and  countless  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  seek  out- 
door recreation.  They  range  the 
gamut  from  folks  who  enjoy  crabbing 
and  crawfishing  outings  to  family 
groups  who  enjoy  berry  picking  in 
the  late  spring  months. 

For  many  years,  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen have  borne  a  great  part  of  the 
cost  of  enhancement  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife  resources.  This  has  been  in 
the  form  of  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes, augmented  by  Federal  grants 
in  the  form  of  DingeU-Johnson  and 
Pittman-Robertson  funds,  as  well  as 
other  Federal  grants.  The  former 
funds  are  accimiulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  from  excise  taxes 
on  hunting  goods  and  fishing  tackle 
and  gear,  and  later  granted  to  the 
states  predicated  upon  the  number 
of  land  and  water  acres  and  the  num- 
ber of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
sold  in  those  states. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  when 
efforts  were  made  to  remove  those 
special  excise  taxes,  sportsmen  fought 
to  have  them  retained  in  order  that 
the  funds  be  available  to  improve 
both  hunting  and  fishing.  This  is  a 


rare  case  when  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  people  not  only  asked 
that  they  be  taxed  for  this  purpose, 
but  demanded  it  when  attempts  were 
made  to  remove  this  taxation. 

This  income  from  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses,  the  major  source  of  op- 
erating capital  for  most  other  states, 
has  been  bolstered  by  additional  rev- 
enue to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  from  severance 
paid  on  clam  and  oyster  shells,  and 
greatly  enriched  from  royalties  on 
minerals  produced  from  Commis- 
sion-owned wildlife  refuges  and 
the  Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Shooting 
Grounds  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

This  was  a  more-than-ideal  situa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  allowing 
the  Commission  to  expand  its  re- 
search and  restocking  programs  for 
game  and  fish,  not  only  for  sports- 
men but  also  for  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  wildlife  resources  in  the  forms 
of  commercial  freshwater  fishing, 
production  of  oysters,  shrimping,  salt- 
water fishing  and  fur  trapping. 

There  is  no  doubt  today  in  the 


Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

minds  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  as 
well  as  those  who  enjoy  the  many 
related  forms  of  outdoor  recreation 
that  perpetuation  and  continued  en- 
hancement of  Louisiana's  wildlife  re- 
sources is  hinged  to  an  adequately 
funded  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  Funding  in  the  past 
has  been  from  self-generated  monies 
obtained  to  a  great  extent  from  min- 
eral royalties.  The  structure  of  this 
total  funding  is  presently  undergoing 
changes  that  necessitate  a  re-evalua- 
tion of  the  sources  of  Commission- 
generated  funds. 

It  is  apparent,  and  the  Commission 
has  been  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that 
the  end  of  multi-million  dollar  in- 
come from  mineral  royalties  on  wild- 
life refuges  is  in  sight.  With  each 
passing  year,  this  income  has  dwin- 
dled. It  will  continue  to  shrink  in  the 
immediate  years  ahead,  and  even- 
tually this  source  of  revenue  will  be 
of  small  importance  in  the  overall 
funding  of  the  Commission. 

In  studying  the  present  system  of 
funding  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  from  self- 


generated  monies,  it  was  felt  ttiat 
close  scrutiny  of  the  license  structure 
under  which  Louisiana  is  operating 
should  be  made. 

In  this  regard,  an  in  depth  study 
was  made  of  the  fees  charged  for 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  in  the 
neighboring  states  of  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas and  Mississippi.  It  was  found 
that  all  of  the  three  states  men- 
tioned had  higher  fees  for  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  than  Louisiana, 
and  that  the  funds  realized  from 
those  license  sales  were  far  greater 
than  the  revenue  that  accrued  to 
Louisiana  from  comparable  sales  to 
hunters  and  fishermen,  both  resident 
and  non-resident.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  neighboring  states  had  re- 
cently increased  their  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees,  while  the  only 
increase  in  Louisiana  occurred  about 
two  fiscal  years  ago  when  the  fishing 
license  was  increased  from  $1  to  $2, 
with  the  additional  dollar  being  dedi- 
cated to  water  hyacinth  control  ef- 
forts. 

The  following  tables  will  illustrate 
the  present  fees  charged  for  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  in  Louisiana, 
along  with  existing  exemptions,  and 
those  charged  in  the  neighboring 
states. 

LOUISIANA 
Hunting  Licenses: 
Basic  Resident  (Excludes  Big 

Game — Deer  and  Turkey)  ..S  2.00 
Basic  Non-Resident  (Reciprocal 

with  Other  States)   $25.00 

Non-Resident  Five  Day  Trip  .  .$  5.00 
Big  Game  (Resident  and  Non- 
Resident.  Basic  or  Non- 
Resident  License  required 
Before  Big  Game  License 

can  be  issued) $  2.00 

Fishing  Licenses: 

Resident    $  2.00 

Non-Resident   $  6.00 

Non-Resident  (Seven 

Consecutive  Days)   $  3.00 

LOUISIANA  EXEMPTIONS 
Any  non-resident  from  A  state  that 
has  entered  into  reciprocal  hunting 
or  fishing  license  agreements  with 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  may  hunt  or 
fish  within  the  state  according  to  the 
agreement  terms. 

Non-residents  must  apply  to  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  License  Section,  400 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70130  to  obtain  any  reciprocal  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  license  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

Persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United    States,    on    active    military 
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duty,  shall  for  license  purposes  be 
given  resident  privileges. 

Persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
whether  residents  or  non-residents 
of  the  state,  shall  not  be  required  to 
obtain  licenses  or  pay  fees  to  fish 
or  hunt  and  shall  be  issued  a  permit 
to  hunt  deer  or  turkey  if  requested. 

No  fishing  license  fee  is  required 
of  a  resident  using  a  rod  (or  fishing 
pole)  or  hook  and  line,  without  a  reel 
or  artificial  bait. 

Any  person  who  has  resided  in 
Louisiana  for  two  or  more  years  just 
prior  to  application,  and  60  years  of 
age  or  older,  shall  be  issued  free 
hunting  and  fishing  permits. 

Any  non-resident  who  owns  or 
leases  a  resort  cottage  on  an  annual 
basis  and  occupies  such  cottage  for 
more  than  thirty  days  during  the  year 
may  obtain  a  Basic  Resident  hunting 
license. 

Any  non-resident  who  owns  prop- 
erty touching  any  well  known  lake  or 
hunting  club  and  of  an  assessed  value 
of  five  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and 
who  spends  as  much  as  thirty  days 
of  each  year  upon  the  property,  may 
obtain  resident  fishing  and  hunting 
licenses.  This  does  not  apply  if  the 
property  is  in  the  name  of  a  club, 
company,  or  corporation. 

TEXAS 
Resident  Combination 

Hunting  &  Fishing $  8.75 

Resident  Hunting   $  5.25 

Non-Resident  Hunting  $37.50 

Non-Resident  Five-day 

Migratory  Game  $10.25 

Fishing  License   $  4.25 

Three-day  Saltwater 

Fishing  License  $  1.25 

MISSISSIPPI 
Resident  Combination  Hunting  & 

Fishing  License  $  6.50 

(Except  deer  and  turkey) 
Resident  Hunting  (Except 

deer  and  turkey)   $  5.00 

Resident  deer  and  turkey,  in 


addition  to  other  license  . .  $  3.00 

Resident  archery  license $  3.00 

Primitive  Firearms  $  3.00 

Non-Resident  License 

(All  Game)  $25.00 

Non-Resident  Seven-Day 

Trip $10.00 

Non-Resident  deer  and  Turkey, 

in  addition  to  other  license  $  3.00 
Non-Resident  Small  Game, 

except  deer  and  turkey  ...$15.00 

Non-Resident  archery $25.00 

Non-Resident  Primitive 

Firearms    $25.00 

Three-day  Non-Resident 

(Small  Game)   $  6.00 

Non-Resident  Fishing 

(Annual)  $12.00 

Non-Resident  Tourist 

(Three-day)  Fishing $  3.00 

Resident  Fishing  License $  3.00 

ARKANSAS 

Resident  Hunting  License $  3.50 

Non-Resident  Three  Day  Trip, 

except  deer  and  turkey $  7.00 

Non-Resident  Annual,  except 

deer  and  turkey $20.00 

Non-Resident  deer  and  turkey 

tags,  each  $10.00 

Non-Resident  Archery  deer  or 

turkey    $10.00 

Resident  Fishing  License $  3.50 

Non-Resident  Fishing  License — 

Armual $  6.00 

Fourteen-day  trip  license $  3.50 

Trout  License,  in  addition 

to  regular  license  $  2.00 

LOUISLANA 
Basic  Resident  Hunting 

License    $  2.00 

Big  Game  Hunting  License $  2.00 

Basic  Fishing  License $  2.00 

Total    $  6.00 
TEXAS 
Basic  Resident  Hunting 

License    $  5.25 

Basic  Fishing  License $  4.25 

Total    $9.50 


Combination  Basic  Hunting  and 

Fishing  License   S  8.75 

Savings    S     .75 
MISSISSIPPI 
Basic  Resident  Hunting 

License $  5.00 

Big  Game  Hunting  License  . . .  .S  3.00 

Basic  Fishing  License $  3.00 

Total    Sll.OO 
Combination  Hunting  and 

Fishing  License   $  6.50 

Savings    S  4.50 
Does  not  include  Archery  or 
Deer  and  Turkey 
ARKANSAS 
Basic  Resident  Hunting 

License    $  3.50 

Basic  Fishing  License S  3.50 

Total    S  7.00 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
four  states  are  representative  of  the 
lowest  four  states  in  the  United  States 
and  that  Louisiana  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  when  it  comes  to  low  li- 
cense fees  to  hunt  and  fish  for  resi- 
dents. It  is  also  the  only  state  that 
completely  exempts  the  cane  pole 
fisherman  from  paying  any  license 
fee.  This  gives  an  estimated  700,000 
individuals  equal  opportunity  to  talce 
the  legal  limits  of  bass,  crapple, 
bream  and  other  fish  allowed  those 
who  annually  purchase  fishing  li- 
censes. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WOdlife  have  a  pro- 
gram through  which  state  funds  are 
supplemented    by    DingeU  -  Johnson 


monies  (or  federal  funds)  which  are 
derived  from  an  excise  tax  on  the 
sale  of  fishing  tackle.  These  funds  are 
prorated  back  to  the  states  under  a 
formula  predicated  upon  the  total 
number  of  fishing  licenses  sold  in 
each  state,  and  the  state's  land  and 
water  areas.  They  are  to  be  used  for 
special  projects  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  through  a  highly- 
detailed  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Once  the  proj- 
ect is  completed  the  federal  govern- 
ment reimburses  the  state  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

In  1960,  sales  of  fishing  licenses  In 
Louisiana  to  residents  totaled  134,231, 
with  non-resident  licenses  reaching 
19,617.  The  153,848  licenses  brought 
in  5205,022  in  revenue.  Dingell-John- 
son  funds  amounted  to  360,912  that 
year,  for  a  grand  total  of  5265,934  in 
fishing  license  revenue.  If  Louisiana 
had  a  universal  fishing  license  in  that 
year,  license  sales  Income  would 
have  been  5949,000.  DlngeU-Johnson 
funds  would  have  been  5156,000  or  a 
grand  total  of  51,105,300.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  at  that  time  the  fish- 
ing license  cost  a  dollar. 

The  difference  between  acquired 
D-J  funds  and  revenue  from  license 
sales  and  the  projected  5156,000  ui  D- 
J  funds  plus  the  additional  revenue  if 
Louisiana  had  a  universal  fishing  li- 
cense left  5839,000  not  apportioned 
to  the  state. 

It  was  in  1970  the  Legislature  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  Louisiana 
fishing  license  to  52,  half  of  which 


goes  to  hyacinth  control.  The  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  license  did 
not  deter  any  fishermen.  Louisiana 
still  had  the  country's  lowest  fishing 
license  fee  and  the  anglers  increased. 

In  fiscal  1972-73  there  were  331,342 
resident  licenses  sold,  along  with  9,- 
692  season  non-resident  licenses  and 
19,510  non-resident  trip  licenses. 

It  is  projected  in  1974-75  that  total 
fishing  license  sales  will  reach  439- 
500,  with  license  revenue  amounting 
to  5941,000.  Dingell-Johnson  funds 
will  be  about  5223,000  for  a  total  fish- 
ing license  sale  revenue  of  51,164,000. 
If  there  was  a  universal  fishing  li- 
cense, D-J  funds  would  be  about 
5438,000  and  that  plus  the  additional 
revenue  from  the  universal  license 
sales  would  bring  a  total  fishing  li- 
cense sale  revenue  to  the  state  of 
52,439,000. 

The  Louisiana  fishing  license  fee 
is  cited  because  of  its  relationship  to 
Dingell-Johnson  funds,  but  a  univers- 
al fishing  license  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  longterm  continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Commission. 

The  more  realistic  approach  is  to 
Increase  all  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
cense fees  and  closely  re-evaluate  aU 
Louisiana  license  fees.  Within  a  few 
years  this  income  will  be  the  only 
way  that  present  research,  manage- 
ment, and  enhancement  of  wildlife 
and  fisheries  resources  can  be  car- 
ried out.  This  is  something  that  the 
public  not  only  expects,  but  also  de- 
mands of  the  Commission.  The  time 
for  action  has  come! 


iiona  l|La  hd  PEjr^hased  lor 
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The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fislieries  Commission 
has  once  again  stepped  forward  with  its  purchase  of 
slightly  over  9,951  acres  of  land  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  St. 
Tammany  Parish.  This  latest  acquisition  brings  the 
total  acreage  of  that  management  area  to  approximately 
27.000. 

The  Act  of  Sale  for  the  new  tract  was  officially  signed 
Tuesday  afternoon,  December  18,  1973  by  Governor  Ed- 
win Edwards  in  his  office  in  the  State  Capitol  with 
Director  AngeUe  and  the  seven  Commission  board  mem- 
bers present. 

Purchase  price  for  the  land  was  $125  an  acre,  amount- 
ing to  $1,243,957.  Of  this  total  figure,  $361,848  will  be 
refunded  to  Louisiana  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Kecrea- 
tion,  meaning  that  the  cost  to  the  state  for  this  valuable 
addition  will  actually  amount  to  $882,109. 

The  newly-acquired  acreage  is  adjacent  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Pearl  Kiver  Wildlife  Management  Area 
and  consists  primarily  of  hardwood  bottomlands  laced 
with  bayous  and  sloughs,  providing  ideal  habitat  for 
deer,  wild  turkey,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  other  types  of 
wildlife  found  in  this  tj'pe  of  woods.  It  also  offers  ex- 
cellent sport  fishing,  and  waterfowl  using  the  bayous 
and  sloughs  consist  primarily  of  wood  ducks  and  mal- 
lards. 

In  addition  to  providing  hunting  and  fishing,  long 
range  plans  of  the  Commission  also  include  enhance- 
ment of  the  area  for  hiking,  camping,  bird  watching,  and 


other  related  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

Director  Angelle  expressed  thanks  on  behalf  of  him- 
self, the  Commission,  sportsmen,  and  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  outdoor  recreation  to  Governor  Edwards  and 
the  Administration  for  full  support  in  acquiring  the 
new  tract  of  land.  It  will  greatly  enlarge  the  present 
Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management  Area,  considered  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  scenic  wildlife  areas  ever  acquired 
by  the  Commission,  and  serving  the  needs  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  of  southeast  Louisiana. 

The  Commission  also  expressed  appreciation  to  the 
owners,  Nancy  Carol  Forman,  Carol  G.  Rhodes  and  Nona 
Lou  Greene,  for  the  free  lease  granted  in  September  that 
allowed  public  use  of  the  new  acreage  pending  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Sale.  And  special  thanks  to  the  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  for  their  assistance  in  our 
land  acquisition  program. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Commission's  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  brings  to  over  200,000  acres  of  land  that 
is  owned  outright  and  permanently  dedicated  to  out- 
door recreation  and  increases  the  total  figure  for  land 
and  marshes  open  for  public  use  to  over  910,000  acres. 

The  Commission  feels  that  it  is  imperative  to  acquire 
as  much  additional  land  as  quickly  as  funds  are  avail- 
able, and  while  those  lands  can  be  obtained  at  a  price 
that  is  practical.  Governos'  Edwards  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  additional  funds,  when  available,  would  be 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  outright  acquisition 
of  lands  for  additional  wildlife  management  areas. 


Governor  Edwin  W.  Edwards  is  sliown  witli  Director  J.  Burtcn  Angelle  and  members  of  the  Commission  as  he  signed  the 
Act  of  Sale  in  which  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  recently  purchased  9.951  acres  of  land  for  an 
addition  to  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  St.  Tammany  Parish.  Photographed  with  the  Governor  from 
left  are  Marc  Dupuy,  Jr.,  Don  Wille,  Jerry  G.  Jones,  Lloyd  Autin,  Director  Angelle,  H.  Clay  Luttrell,  Jimmie  Thompson 
and  Doyle  G.  Berry. 
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Allan  Ensminger  and  Robert  Murry 

What  other  state  can  boast  of  their  records  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  field  of  endangered  species  management  better 
than  Louisiana?  The  theme  of  the  1974  National  Wildlife  Week 
inspires  reflection  on  our  own  situation  with  endangered 
species  and  brings  to  surface  the  research  and  study  that  goes 
on  continuously  in  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
Management  work  in  Louisiana  with  the  American  alligator 
and  brown  pelican  are  prime  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
by  resource  managers  when  they  have  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  citizens  of  their  state. 

The  true  definition  of  an  endangered  species  is  one  whose 
annual  reproduction  no  longer  equals  or  exceeds  its  annual 
mortality.  Conditions  which  lead  animals  to  such  a  status  can 
be  multiple  or  just  the  result  of  one  or  two  effectual  catastro- 
phes. Two  of  the  more  common  probtems  that  threaten  wild 
populations  of  animals,  however,  are  over-exploitation  with- 
out management  guidelines  and  habitat  destruction  of  one 
nature  or  another. 

The  enactment  by  Congress  of  public  law  93-205  in  December 
of  1973  is  viewed  by  some  conservationists  as  the  Utopia  for 
management  and  restoration  of  endangered  species.  This  view 
is  not  held  by  all  wildlife  resource  managers  and  may,  in  fact, 
prove  detrimentai  to  particular  species  unless  there  is  very 
close  cooperation  between  the  state  wildlife  management 
agencies  and  the  federal  agencies.  A  fundamentaf  example  of 
this  concern  can  be  found  in  Louisiana  as  retates  to  the  Ameri- 
can attigator. 

Due  to  uncontrolled  harvest  and  more  mechanized  means  of 
transportation  across  the  surface  of  our  vast  marsh  lands,  the 
alligator's  population  drastically  declined  a  few  decades  ago. 
An  afl  time  low  was  reached  in  the  mid-1950's  and  it  became 
obvious  that  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  LWFC  woutd  be  re- 
quired to  renew  this  valuable  commercial  wildlife  resource. 

Through  various  changes  in  state  laws  and  the  support  and 
passage  ol  additional  lederal  legislation,  coupled  with  dedicated 
enforcement,  research  and  management  ellorts  by  state  and 
private  individuals,  the  population  of  alligators  in  a  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  coastal  marsh  has  been  restored  to  the  point 
where  two  successfut  alligator  seasons  have  been  conducted. 
The  limited  harvest  of  surpfus  animals  during  these  two  sea- 
sons has  proved  that  through  wise  management  an  annual  har- 
vest can  be  conducted  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  population 
and  thereby  provide  an  economic  reason  for  marsh  land  own- 
ers to  protect  and  manage  alligators.  Without  such  encourage- 
ment, the  marsh  owner  who  derives  most  of  his  income  from 
the  trapping  of  fur-bearing  animals  would  be  reluctant  to 
tolerate  alligators  on  his  area  because  of  its  conflict  with  his 
fur  management  program. 

If  the  new  law  does  not  provide  state  game  departments  with 
the  ability  to  manage  endangered  species  such  as  alligators  it 
could  result  in  being  detrimental  to  the  very  animal  it  was  in- 
tended to  protect.  The  coastal  marshes  presently  support 
250,000  alligators  and  a  large  portion  of  the  botlomtand,  hard- 
wood swamps  such  as  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  also  have  fair 
alligator  populations.  With  proper  protection  and  management 
these  areas  will  someday  be  saturated  with  alligators  and 
necessitate  a  controlled  harvest. 

Louisiana's  state  bird,  the  brown  pelican,  is  another  example 
of  our  success  with  endangered  species.  It  became  extinct  in 
the  early  1960's,  dying  we  believe  from  pesticide  poisoning 
contained  in  polluted  lish.  An  experimental  reintroduction  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  by  the  LWFC  using  young  birds  from 
Florida.  The  fledglings  were  transported  here  and  released  in 
a  suitable  pelican  habitat  on  an  annual  basis.  The  result  is  a 
total  of  250  adults  and  100  immature  pelicans  located  in  a 
colony  near  Grand  Isle  in  Barataria  Bay.  Considerable  difficul- 
ties were  experienced  at  the  start  in  selecting  suitable  nesting 
accommodations  due  to  a  lack  of  guidance  by  adult  birds. 
Through  a  trial  and  error  process,  however,  success  was 
achieved  and  it  appears  that  this  year's  production  of  young 
birds  will  exceed  the  number  of  mortalities  in  the  adults  and 
we  will  be  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  of  our  state  bird. 

Louisiana  provides  residence  to  several  other  endangered 
species  which  carry  less  prominence  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 


The  Bald  Eagle  nests  in  Louisiana  and  a  fairly  large  number  of 
migrant  birds  visit  our  state  annually.  The  construction  of 
Toledo  Bend  and  a  change  in  Ihe  agricultural  use  in  the  western 
part  of  our  state  have  been  significant  improvements  for  win- 
tering eagles  and  resident  nesters. 

Two  very  rare  salamanders  also  exist  In  Louisiana  which 
are  entirely  dependant  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  eco- 
systems lor  survival — the  Eastern  Tiger  Salamander  and  the 
Red  Back  Salamander.  The  LWFC  presently  manages  areas 
where  both  species  occur  and  we  do  everything  possible  to 
protect  their  habitat  and  insure  their  continued  existence. 

It  may  seem  almost  unbelievable  to  young  readers,  but  if  an 
endangered  species  list  had  been  compiled  for  Louisiana  in 
1950,  the  white-tail  deer  would  have  been  listed  in  bold  letters 
and  it  would  have  occupied  a  position  along  side  the  eastern 
turkey  and  the  beaver. 

By  1950  deer  had  been  absent  from  large  areas  of  the  state 
for  many  years.  Hunting  seasons  were  very  restrictive  and  the 
annual  legal  kill  at  best  was  a  few  thousand  animals.  During 
the  past  decade,  Louisiana  hunters  killed  423,168  deer,  and 
the  season  in  1973-74  was  opened  in  all  or  portions  of  all 
parishes.  The  white-tail  has  come  a  long  way  Irom  its  drastical- 
ly restricted  range  and  low  numbers  in  1950,  and  the  amazing 
recovery  was  due  to  stocking  in  many  areas,  protection  in  all 
areas  and  harvest  regulations  based  upon  facts  rather  than 
emotions. 

As  bad  as  the  deer  picture  looked  in  1950,  it  was  much  better 
than  the  wild  turkey  outlook.  Turkey  had  been  eliminated  from 
most  of  the  state  and  by  1950  only  6  parishes  had  enough  birds 
to  justily  a  hunting  season.  The  effective  turkey  restoration 
program  is  much  younger  than  the  deer  program,  but  recently 
established  flocks  have  been  used  to  trap  seed  stock  for  new 
areas.  This  coupled  with  natural  expansion  ol  ranges  and 
rigid  protection  gives  promise  of  fully  occupied  turkey  habitats 
throughout  the  state  within  the  next  few  years. 

Beaver,  a  once  valuable  fur-bearer  over  much  of  North 
America,  were  afso  heavily  exploited  as  frontier  man  expanded 
his  range  on  the  new  continent.  In  Louisiana,  as  elsewhere, 
beaver  were  eliminated  from  watershed  after  watershed.  Peo- 
ple were  concerned  that  we  stood  to  lose  these  animals  that 
were  so  strongly  entwined  in  our  early  history.  A  moderate 
stocking  program  combined  with  steppedup  protection  saved 
the  beaver  from  possible  extinction.  Concurrent  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  beaver  population  the  markets  for  southern 
beaver  pelts  evaporated.  He  has  now  been  restored  in  problem 
numbers,  and  with  an  upsurge  in  fur  prices  there  is  hope  that 
commercial  trapping  can  serve  to  reduce  the  beaver  to  ac- 
ceptable levels. 

The  key  to  wise  management  of  endangered  species  in  any 
state  is  to  have  an  informed  pubtic  who  is  in  support  of  the 
management  programs  necessary  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
animals  under  consideration.  A  prime  example  is  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  which  requires  a  mature  overaged  stand 
of  pine  with  trees  that  suffer  from  red-heart  disease.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  type  of  forest  stand  is  not  a  productive  one 
from  the  forest  management  standpoint;  therefore  it  is  only 
through  public  relations  that  we  can  get  a  forest  owner  to  per- 
mit this  type  of  stand.  The  red  wotf,  which  occurs  in  limited 
numbers  in  southwest  Louisiana,  is  another  example  of  an 
animal  that  will  survive  only  through  public  acceptance.  For 
generations  this  species  has  erroneously  been  considered 
dangerous  to  man  and  destructive  to  domestic  live  stock.  The 
coastal  prairie  marsh  of  southwest  Louisiana  offers  good  wolf 
habitat  with  ample  supplies  of  nutria,  rabbits  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animats  for  food. 

National  Wildlife  Week  gives  us  the  opportunity  each  year 
to  review,  access,  resolve  and  purpose  about  our  own  wildlife 
situation.  Equally  important  is  the  moment  it  affords  us  to 
credit  the  labors  ol  the  past  year.  Not  to  be  excluded  are  the 
Louisiana  sportsmen  who  should  be  congratulated  for  providing 
the  necessary  funds,  through  their  hunting  and  fishing  license 
sales  and  taxes,  to  conduct  endangered  species  management, 
research  and  protection  so  these  non-game  forms  of  animal 
life  can  be  maintained  as  part  of  our  state's  natural  resources. 
So,  to  them — to  you — we  say  thank  you. 


CAN  you 

TOP 
THIS! 


As  the  rain  is  filed  away  the 
weather  warms,  and  the  sun  makes 
reservations  for  its  annual  summer 
stay,  anglers  in  Louisiana  are  com 
ing  down  with  such  ailments  as 
Marlin  madness,  Dolphin  delirium 
Tarpon  fever,  Pompano  palpitations 
Flounder  flushes.  Catfish  convul 
sions  and  Mackerel  mania.  The  urge 
to  "drop  everything  and  head  to  the 
hills"  has  been  modified  by  Lou- 
isianiansto  read  "head  to  the  water" 
.  .  .  and  that's  exactly  what  they're 
doing  for  the  simple  cure:  Coin' 
fishin'.  And  whether  you  prefer  a 
pier,  a  pirogue,  a  bass  boat  or  a 
charter  boat,  just  to  wet  your  ap- 
petite a  little  bit  we're  publishing 
the  Louisiana  Fish  Records  "top 
ten"  chart  for  1973  compiled  by 
Dan  Hardesty  of  the  Louisiana  Out- 
door Writers  Association. 

Hardesty  is  sports  editor  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  State  Times  and  has 
been  playing  the  number  game  with 
Louisiana  fishermen  since  the  early 
1960's.  The  year  1973  found  rec- 
ords broken  in  the  Warmouth,  Boni- 
to.  Dolphin,  Jack  Crevalle,  King 
Mackerel  and  Tarpon  categories  and 
the  addition  of  three  new  categories 
—the  Bowfin,  the  Buffalo  and  the 
White  Trout. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  who  seem 
to  think  maybe  larger  fish  have  been 
caught  in  some  categories,  but  they 
are  not  eligible  for  recognition  un- 
less they  are  officially  registered 
with  Hardesty  and  the  LOWA.  Of- 
ficial forms  for  registering  record 
catches  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  Dan  Hardesty  or  by  writing  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  400  Royal  Street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana  70130.  It  just 
might  be  worth  your  while  to  have 
one  with  you  next  time  you  head  for 
the  "Louisiana  hills"! 
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Fresh  Water 

BASS,  LARGEMOUTH: 


11-13 
11-11 
11-9 
11-6 
11-1 
11-0 
10-13 
10-6 
10-6 
10-4 
10-4 


Jack  O'Connor 
Elwin  Husser 
Jake  J.  Crater 
Zeke  Davis 
John  T.  Allen  n 
Robert  Berry 
Dudley  R.  Pitt,  Sr. 
Rufus  Williams 
Butch  Covington 
Nat  Sniith 
Edward  N.  Dettenheim 


April  1972 
Nov.  1958 
May  1971 

March  1962 
May  1973 

March  1969 
Nov.  1972 
Aug.  1956 
Jan. 1971 
1958 
July  1972 


BASS,  White: 

3-14      Sam  Parrish  Feb.  1969 

BASS,  LARGEMOUTH: 

(caught  on  fly  rod) 


8-8       Nesbitt  W.  Hagood  ffl 


Warmouth: 
(goggle-eye) 


1-8% 

1-6 

1-5 

1-3 

1-3 

1-2 

1-0 

0-12 


Allen  Polk 
Glenn  R.  Battle 
Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 
Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 
Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 
WoodrowT.  Roberts,  Jr. 
Lionel  Kleinpeter 
Henry  H.  Harris 


O-lOVz  Louis  A.  Lesage 


April  1971 


Sept.  1973 
June  1971 
Aug.  1973 
Aug.  1971 
Sept.  1973 
July  1971 
Sept.  1973 
April  1971 
March  1973 


BASS,  SPOTTED: 
(Kentucky) 


4-3 
3-13 
3-6 
3-6 
3-3 
3-1 
3-0 
3-0 
2-15 
2-12 


Carroll  Perkins 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 
Daniel  K.  Tabberer 
Charles  H.  Misenheimer 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 
Jim  Oertling 
Gladney  Davison 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 
Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant 
Richard  Efferson 


CRAPPIE: 

(sac-a-lait) 


6-0  Lettie  Robertson 

4-4  Welzie  Garrett 

4-0  Ronald  P.  Cobbs 

3-14  Pat  CuUen 

3-13  Vz  NeUie  Keller 

3-12  L.M.  Owens 

3-8  Robert  L.  Nelson 


Feb.  1972 
Aug.  1972 
Oct.  1972 
Oct.  1972 
May  1973 
May  1969 
March  1972 
Aug.  1965 
Sept.  1968 


Nov.  1969 
April  1950 
June  1971 
March  1960 
Feb.  1964 
Feb.  1973 
Feb.  1971 


E.  Lawrence  Klein 
John  Brent  Roy 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Nelson 

BREAM: 


2-8 

Grant  M.  KeUy 

2-8 

J.  W.  Parker,  Jr. 

2-5 

Lloyd  G.  Hoover 

2-4 

J.W.Parker  Jr. 

2-3 

Joe  Hudson 

2-2 

Otis  Marshall 

2-1 

Dee  Murphy 

1-14 

Femin  Grigsby 

1-14 

E.T.  George 

1-13  Va  Mrs.  Hazel  Huddleston 


62-0 
52-3 
52-0 
46-0 
25-9 


CATFISH: 


James  W.  Hibben 
Darrell  J.  Farris 
James  W.  Hibben 
E.F.  Witteborg 
James  D.  McGovem  Jr. 


BOWFIN: 


17-8      Julius  E.  Aaron 


BUFFALO: 


24-0     Robert  Prator 


April  1968 
April  1971 
Feb.  1972 


1959 
June  1961 
April  1970 

May  1960 
June  1973 

May  1966 

April  1957 

1947 

May  1968 

May  1972 


March  1970 
Jan. 1970 
Jan. 1970 
June  1966 
Jan. 1969 


Aug.  1973 


Salt  Water 

AMBERJACK: 

864      Frank  Ecker  July  1969 

83-0     George  Tucker  July  1959 
78-8      Sonny  Ourso                             March  1972 

75-12    F.C.  Buchanan  June  1965 

71-0      William  C.  Lyon  Aug.  1971 

68-4      Raymond  Miramon  July  1969 

68-0     T.J.  Young  July  1971 

67-0      Leo  Foretich  July  1970 

65-8      Earl  R.  Nichols  July  1973 

64-4      Mrs.  Harold  Harleaux  July  1965 

BARRACUDA: 

50-0      A.C.  Mills  Aug.  1970 

47-8      Lester  L.  Jay  Aug.  1972 

44-8     Jep.E.  Turner  Jr.  Sept.  1968 

42-0      Bob  Marino  July  1972 

40-0     J.J.  Jones  Sept.  1966 

39-0      Arthur  HosU  Oct.  1971 

384      Nolan  McCrain  July  1967 

37-8     John  Dofter  April  1965 

37-8      Richard  Glynn  July  1965 

36-12    C.F.Carter  Jr.  July  1959 

36-12    Calvin  Ferran  July  1971 


BLUEFISH: 


JACK  CREVALLE: 


16-8  Leon  Kolmaister 

16-4  Joseph  Steverson 

14-12  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lane 

12-14  Murphy  J.  Foster  III 

12-8  James  F,  Collins 

12-0  Alv?yn  John  Justrabo  Jr. 
11-13  VaJoeSicard 

11-9V2  Claude  Acree 

II-6V2  Claude  Acree 

11-6  Virgil  McKain 


BONITO: 


26-8 
24-12 
24-9 
24^ 
23-0 
20-0 
17-8 
16-4 
12-12 


Al  "Teppy  "  Daboval  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Gex 
Stirling  Couch 
Erin  M.  Burks 
Charles  Andres  in 
Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance 
Leonard  Bertucci 
G.R.  Murphy  Jr. 
James  W.  Albus 


COBIA: 


149-12  Garnett  L.  CaudeU 

96-0  Charlie  Hardison 

82-12  Alphonse  S.  Hebert  St. 

82-8  Harry  Morris 

80-0  Dr.  James  C.  Brousseau 

79-3  Glenn  Aycock 

78-0  Elmer  Walker,  Jr 

76-0  Ken  Graef 

75-0  James  G.  McMurry 

75-0  Harry  H.  Anderson 


62-8 
60-12 
59-12 
56-12 
54-12 
54-0 
53-8 
53-8 
53-4 
52-0 


12-2 

11-1 '4 

11-0 

11-0 

11-0 

10-12 

10-0 

9-12Vi 

9-0 

8-10 


DOLPHIN: 

Mike  Pratt 
Henry  F.  Pace 
Stuart  W.  Wilson 
Wayne  Plaisance 
Maumus  F.  Claverie,  Jr. 
August  Perez.  Jr. 
Clyde  V.  Hawk 
Salvatore  Perino 
L.  W.  Bateman 
Dr.  Henry  EUener 

FLOUNDER: 

Clarence  Craig 
Clarence  Craig 
Lee  W.  Coulon 
George  E.  Stevens 
Henry  Schomaker 
Mrs.  Joseph  Fousse,  Jr. 
Richard  J.  BoU,  Jr. 
F.D.  Laney Eaves 
F.J.  Fontenot 
Paulton  Hebert 


Sept  1971 
March  1971 
July  1972 
Aug.  1973 
Sept.  1970 
Sept.  1968 
Aug.  1972 
July  1972 
July  1972 
Aug.  1970 


July  1973 
June  1970 
July  1949 
Aug.  1971 
July  1949 
July  1959 
Aug.  1971 
Aug.  1969 
May  1972 


May  1965 
June  1973 
Nov.  1967 
May  1966 
June  1973 
May  1973 
May  1971 
June  1971 
May  1967 
June  1969 


June  1973 
June  1973 
June  1969 
June  1968 
July  1973 
July  1966 
June  1967 
July  1968 
Junel971 
April  1972 


Feb.1969 
Nov.  1967 
Nov.  1967 
Nov.  1967 
Dec.  1968 
Nov.  1970 
July  1965 
Aug.  1970 
Dec.  1970 
Oct.  1958 


41-14 

Ekno  Robichaux  Sr. 

40-8 

George  J.  Bertucci 

40-0 

Edwin  F.  Stacy  Jr. 

40-0 

Fred  F.  Pichon 

40-0 

Bob  McDonald 

40-0 

Sidney  Triche 

39-4 

Riley  V.  Adams 

39-0 

Nikola  Franicevic 

38-0 

Peter  J.  Vemaci 

37-12    Archie  Lowery  Jr. 


Oct.  1973 
Oct.  1973 
July  1953 
Nov.  1970 
Sept.  1972 
June  1973 
June  1973 
July  1970 
May  1972 
June  1973 


MARLIN,  BLUE: 


686-0 

565-0 
565-12 
557-0 
552-4 
535-0 
529-4 
522-8 
521-0 
515-0 
515-0 


Alvin  E.  DuVemay  Jr. 
Al  R.  Childress  Jr. 
Jeanne  deBarillas 
J.  Harman  Chandler 
R.J.  Carrere  Jr. 
R.J.  Carrere  Jr. 
Jack  C.  ElUott 
Dr.  Claude  PumiUa 
Jerrv  O'Neal  Rushing 
Ben F.  Vaughan  UI 
William  A.  Good 


Aug.  1969 
Aug.  1966 
July  1972 
July  1973 
Aug.  1973 
Aug.  1970 
May  1973 
June  1973 


MARUN,  WHITE 

134-0  Dennis  L.  Good 

110-8  George  M.  SnelUng  m 

1034  Sidney  Gonsoulin 

103-0  Mrs.  Al  R.  Childress  Jr. 

100-0  WilUam  L.  Manning 

99-8  Harley  B.  Howcott 

98-0  Dr.  John  Chadwick 

95-8  Mrs.  Mary  Smith 

94-8  DeWitt  Rackley 

93-4  Ronny  Hebert 


MACKEREL,  KING 

68-6  OR.  Payne 

67-14  Doug  White 

67-12  Monte  Thrailkill 

61-4  Lee  Herzberg 

60-12  H.L.  Kennedy 

60-4  PhiUp  R.  Hedderel 

60-4  R.  C.  Cook 

60-0  Tommy  Tubbs 

59-12  Norman  J .  Coste  Jr. 

59-8  Pierre  A.  Lapeyre 


MAKO  SHARK; 

400-0  Jules  E.  GugUelmo  Sr. 

358-8  OR.  Payne 

280-0  Leander  H.  Perez  Jr. 

268-0  Mrs.  Alma  L.  Burks 


259-8  J.W.Duffy 

190-0  Dr.  M.  E.  Brierre 

179-8  Gen.  Raymond  Hufft 

179-8  Guy  C.  Billups  Jr. 

179-0  Guy  C.  Billups  Jr. 

165-4  Byron  J.  Thiac 


May  1970 
July  1970 
May  1966 
Aug.  1966 
May  1968 
May  1969 


MACKEREL,  SPANISH: 


10-9  Mike  LeBlanc 

9-1  James  P.  Antill 

84  Anthony  C.  D'Antonio 

8-1  Pat  Matheme 

8-0  Earl  E.  Wall 

7-12  Addis  McDonald 

7-8  Richard  Gray 

7-5  James  D.  McGovem  Jr. 

7-4  Dickie  Daigle 

7-2  Anatole  Ansalve 


Aug.  1972 
Aug.  1971 
Nov.  1970 
Aug.  1973 
Aug.  1973 
Sept.  1969 
Nov.  1%8 
July  1972 
Aug.  1972 
June  1973 


SHEEPHEAD: 


July  1972 

14-12 

John  N.  Bourg 

May  1970 

May  1964 

14-4 

Eugene  Lefort  Jr. 

March  1971 

June  1968 

124 

James  Summersgill  Jr. 

July  1972 

12-2 

Dudley  J  Bourg 

Oct.  1970 

11-13 

George  P.  Bourg 

Aug.  1972 

11-8 

Mrs.  Aubrey  Bares 

1955 

11-8 

Steve  Troesch 

Dec.  1956 

July  1967 

11-6 

Eugene  Lefort  Jr. 

May  1971 

May  1968 

10-15 

Freddie  J.  Bourg 

Dec.  1971 

Aug.  1973 

10-3 

Joy  Aguilar 

Oct.  1969 

May  1967 

July  1966 

July  1967 
Oct.  1969 

POMPANO: 

May  1964 

8-8 

Buddy  Pons 

Dec.  1969 

Oct.  1967 

6-13 

Hugh  R.  Babylon 

Dec.  1970 

Aug  1973 

6-10 

Clement  Andolhna 

Dec.  1970 

6-8 

U.S.  Allan 

Jan. 1971 

64 

FeUx  C.  Byxbe 

Dec.  1970 

G: 

64 

Lamar  J.  Callaway 

Nov.  1971 

6-3 

Louis  U.  Thornton 

March  1967 

Oct.  1973 

5-12 

Cecil  Jones 

Nov.  1970 

Dec.  1972 

5-12 

Holt  H.  Fastring 

Dec.  1970 

Dec.  1971 

5-9 

BiU  Duffy 

Jan. 1964 

Feb.  1972 

5-9 

H.H.  McCain 

Dec.  1953 

Nov.  1971 

April  1971 

Dec.  1973 
Dec.  1971 

REDFISH: 

July  1971 

56-8 

O.L.  Comish 

Sept.  1963 

Feb. 1972 

51-8 

Philip  A.  Robinson 

June  1967 

46-0 

James  T.  Brady 

Sept.  1972 

45-12 

Joseph  Vetrano 

Oct.  1957 

45-8 

Nick  Martinohch 

Aug.  1970 

44-1 

Joseph  G.  Wenzel  Jr. 

Nov.  1967 

July  1972 

43-2 

George  A.  Bollinger 

Aug.  1972 

July  1973 

43-0 

Sylvia  Theriot 

July  1959 

Aug.  1967 

42-10 

J.  Edward  Slatten  Jr. 

May  1967 

July  1971 

42-6 

George  J.  Derise 

Feb.  1968 
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SAILFISH: 

96-0 

John  Lauricella 

Oct.  1953 

85-0 

Arnold  0.  Domin 

July  1965 

82-8 

Frank  Tutzauer 

June  1971 

80^1 

Dennis  L.  Good 

Oct.  1967 

78-8 

Dr.  Jerry  R.  Smith 

June  1968 

78-0 

Don  Locasio 

July  1971 

77-8 

Tim  Sebastian 

July  1964 

77-0 

Mrs.  Camille  Cazedessus 

Sept.  1955 

77-0 

Lee  Adams  Jr. 

June  1969 

73-4 

Fred  Rainwater 

SNAPPER: 

Aug.  1971 

74-0 

Jim  Meriwether 

Oct.  1963 

35-0 

Marvin  E.  Griffin 

Aug.  1967 

35-0 

Bill  Bamhill 

Aug.  1971 

32-0 

Jesse  B.  Lane 

June  1971 

31-4 

Gordon  E.  Tuma 

May  1973 

30-8 

Richard  A.  Bomey 

Aug.  1969 

29-12 

Albert  Pusch 

Aug.  1967 

28-12 

Oscar  H.  Hutson 

June  1970 

28-10 

Barbara  Ann  Lane 

May  1971 

28-8 

Raymond  J.  Miramon 

June  1971 

9-4 


8-3 
6-15 


SPADEFISH: 


Benny  Avera 

Schuyler  Thibodeaux 

Wilson  Couch 

Charles  Sebastian 

Sam  Sharp 
6-IOV4  Robert  J.  Hote 
6-9       Brent  T.  Gremillion 
6-5       Frank  Ecker 
6-4%    John  M.  Morgan 
6-4       Wayne  Spencer 
6-4       Henry  C.  Kepler 


TARPON: 


195-0 
192-8 
188-12 
186-12 
185-0 
183-0 
182-0 
179-12 


Johnny  A.  Guidry 
Oswald  Frey 
Schuyler  Thibodeaux 
Carlos  B.  Harvey 
Carl  Schmidt 
Cyrus  Vemaci 
George  C.  Fakier  Jr. 
Mark  Brown 
Robert  D.  Liebkemann 
Scott  A.  Cornea ux 


TRIPLETAIL: 

39-8      Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 
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Dec.  1969 
April  1972 
June  1972 
Aug.  1963 
July  1966 
Aug.  1966 
July  1973 
May  1971 
June  1973 
July  1966 
May  1972 


July  1973 
Sept.  1951 
Sept.  1973 
June  1973 
Aug.  1971 
Aug.  1972 
Aug.  1970 
July  1935 
Sept.  1971 
Aug.  1973 


July  1959 


33-12 
33-12 
33-0 
32-0 
29-0 
28-8 
26-8 
25-4 
23-12 


Mrs.  Mary  G.  Blackmon 
Jeff  Toups 
Bob  Moran 
Jimmy  Toups 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 
Lawrence  Federico  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 
Mrs.  Clavena  Cognevich 
Dennis  Dimak 


Aug.  1970 
July  1973 
June  1953 
July  1970 
July  1970 
Aug.  1971 
July  1970 
Aug.  1970 
Aug.  1964 


TROUT,  SPECKLED: 


12-6      Leon  Mattes 
10-12    Randolph  D.  Green 
9-14      James  L.  LeMay 
John  W.  Burns 
Anthony  J.  Bianca 
Richard  F.  MuUer  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Frey 
Harold  G.Schreiver 
Judge  Charles  F.  Gallo 
Jack  Burniston 


9-12 
9-12 


May  1950 
Aug.  1970 
April  1970 
March  1968 
Aug.  1970 
June  1970 
April  1967 
June  1972 
April  1968 
Aug.  1956 


TUNA,  BLUEFIN: 


859-0    Jack  A.  Brown 
831-12  Roy  V.  Eskine 
580-0    Jack  A.  Brown 
512-8    John  D.  Charbonnet 
440-0    Jim  Meriwether 
120-0    Pete  Menefee 


June  1971 
May  1972 
June  1971 
May  1971 
May  1963 
July  1966 


TUNA,  BLACKFIN: 


24-12 
22-12 
22-0 
21-8 
21-6 
21-4 
20-4 
20-4 
19-9 
18-8 


Mrs.  Adelea  L.  Robichaux 

Dr.  J. P.  Thrasher 

Dr.  Tom  I.  Greenberg 

Jesse  B.  Lane 

Rol  Crum 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Robichaux 

Dr.  Richard  Landry 

Richard  Braud 

Ralph  R.  Mongeau 

Belman  Johnson 


Nov.  1971 
Oct.  1971 
May  1971 
May  1971 
Oct.  1972 
Nov.  1971 
Oct.  1971 
Oct.  1971 
Oct.  1971 
Aug.  1971 


TUNA,  YELLOWFIN: 
(Allison) 

201-8    Alvin  E  DuVemay  June  1971 

199-8    WilhamA.Good  July  1969 

196-8    Guy  C.  Billups  Jr  May  1966 

196-0    Clyde  V.  Hawk  June  1968 

1954    Henry  F.  Page  Jr.  July  1973 

181-0    Richard  H.  Braud  June  1966 

180-0    Clyde  V.  Hawk  June  1966 

179-0    George  C.  Stringer  Jr.  July  1970 

174-0    Homer  John  Moore  m  1964 

174-0    Henry  F.Page  July  1972 


110-0 
103-0 
90-9 
81-0 
78-0 
76-12 
76-10 
76-8 
75-0 
73-4 


8-0 

5-5 

5-4 

5-2 

5-0 

4-14 

4-11 

4-10 

4-9  >/2 

4-9 


78-0 
204 


WAHOO: 

Mrs.  Homer  J.  Moore  Jr. 
William  H.  Barrett  Jr. 
Clyde  V.  Hawk 
Lee  Harvey  Welch 
Sargent  Pitcher  Jr. 
Ed  Hamilton 
Ed  Walker 
Dennis  Good  Jr. 
Sam  Hopper 
Ronny  Hebert 

CROAKER: 
(Atlantic) 

Douglas  J.  Bernard 
Eugene  Lefort  Jr. 
Eugene  Lefort  Jr. 
Lloyd  J.  Babin 
WilUam  Sparacello 
Joseph  D.  Toups  Jr. 
Judge  Alvin  Oser 
Eugene  Lefort  Jr. 
Eugene  Lefort  Jr. 
Eugene  Lefort  Jr. 


SPEARFISH: 

Larry  Bulot 

Mrs.  Guy  C.  Billups  Jr. 


1964 
July  1973 
July  1968 
June  1973 
June  1973 
July  1963 
July  1972 
June  1972 
July  1972 
June  1973 


Aug.  1972 
Aug.  1970 
Oct.  1970 
Oct.  1969 
Aug.  1972 
1966 
Aug.  1973 
Oct.  1970 
Oct.  1970 
Oct.  1970 


July  1964 
1969 


July  1969 


BROADBILL  SWORDFISH 

112-8    Geo.  M.  SnelUngs  m 

POMPANO: 

(African) 


13-0 
104 
9-8 
9-0 
84 
7-13 
4-8 
3-6 


1 1-0 
10-8 
6-7 


Jesse  B.  Lane 
Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Lane 
Betti  Walker 
Jesse  B.  Lane 
Robert  C.  Brummel 
Howell  Raines 
Johnny  Sideboard 
Marvin  Descant 
Dor  Latil  Sr. 


Jan. 1973 
Jan. 1973 
June  1972 
Jan  1973 
July  1969 
May  1972 
June  1972 
July  1972 
May  1972 


WHITE  TROUT: 


Donald  H.  Marion 
James  Gomez 
Judge  Alvin  Oser 


Sept.  1973 
Jan. 1973 
Aug.  1973 


LAKE  BRUIN 

(Tensas  Parish) 


ARTHUR  M.  WILLIAMS 
Fisheries  Biolofiist 


Lake  Bruin  is  approximately  3,000  acres  in  size  and 
is  located  just  north  of  St.  Joseph,  Louisiana.  The  lake 
is  an  oxbow  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  is  the  typical 
oxbow  shape.  Lake  Bruin  is  not  typical  of  most  oxbow 
lakes  in  that  it  contains  some  water  which  is  in  excess 
of  55  feet  deep.  The  outer  bank  is  relatively  steep  and 
drops  almost  straight  down  to  a  depth  of  30-45  feet. 

Lake  Bruin  once  received  annual  back  water  from 
the  Tensas  River  and  the  water  level  fluctuated  5  to  6 
feet.  A  control  structure  has  been  built  to  maintain  a 
high  water  level  of  61.0  feet  MSL.  The  water  level  is 
fluctuated  using  this  structure  from  Labor  Day  to  Jan- 
uary 15.  Rough  fish  are  removed  by  commercial  fisher- 
men during  the  winter  months  from  September  15 
through  May  31.  Commercial  fishermen  have  to  obtain 
a  permit  to  fish  Lake  Bruin  from  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  office  at  Ferriday  and 
weekly  reports  of  their  catches  have  to  be  submitted. 

Two  aquatic  weeds,  American  pond  weed  and  alli- 
gator weed,  have  become  a  problem  in  portions  of  the 
lake,  but  this  is  expected  to  improve  as  the  fluctuation 
program  progresses. 

Largemouth  bass,  crappie  and  bluegill  fishing  in  this 
lake  is  moderate  to  good,  but  fishing  success  is  also 
expected  to  improve  as  the  fluctuation  program  con- 
tinues, Largemouth  bass  fishing  is  good  throughout 
most  of  the  year  with  the  best  months  being  April,  May, 
and  June.  The  months  of  September  and  October  are 
also  productive  for  bass.  Most  bass  are  taken  around 


weed  beds  using  floating  plastic  worms  and  baits  such 
as  rubber  frogs  which  are  weedless  and  can  be  fished 
on  top  of  the  vegetation.  Topwater  baits  are  productive 
early  in  the  mornings  around  the  cypress  trees.  The 
deep  side  of  Lake  Bruin  produces  bass  when  water 
temperatures  rise.  Plastic  worms  are  best  here,  and 
should  be  fished  slowly  and  deep. 

Crappie  are  taken  around  piers  and  mats  early  in 
the  spring  using  white  or  yellow  jigs.  Crappie  are  cyclic 
and  the  harvest  during  the  year  depends  greatly  on  the 
amount  of  water  level  fluctuation  that  occured  the 
year  before. 

Bluegill  fishing  is  best  in  the  shallower  waters  at 
both  ends.  Redworms  and  crickets  are  the  best  baits 
to  use  for  this  species. 

Striped  bass  were  stocked  in  Lake  Bruin  in  1972  and 
should  be  catchable  size  this  year.  As  these  fish 
grow  and  feed  on  the  large  shad  population,  largemouth 
bass  and  crappie  fishing  should  also  improve.  The 
striped  bass  should  reach  a  weight  of  5-10  pounds  in 
three  years  and  should  be  taken  using  brightly  colored 
baits. 

Lake  Bruin  is  also  widely  used  for  other  water  based 
activities,  such  as  water  skiing,  boating  and  swim- 
ming. Since  these  activities  could  conflict  with  fishing, 
the  Tensas  Parish  Police  Jury  has  set  up  certain  regu- 
lations to  prevent  this  conflict.  It  would  be  wise  to  check 
these  rules  before  going  fishing. 


LAKE   BRUIN    FACILITIES   DATA 


1.     Lake  Bruin  State  Park 
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TRAmm  WRKBYS 


BY 
McFADDEN  DUFFY 

Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


HUNTERS  TAKING  TO  THE  WOODS  DURING  THE  1974 
SPRING  WILD  TURKEY  SEASON  MARCH  23-APRIL  21 
WILL  FIND  THEIR  CHANCES  OF  BAGGING  A  GOBBLER 
ABOUT  ON  A  PAR  WITH  LAST  YEAR,  WITH  THE  BEST 
RESULTS  BEING  IN  THE  HILL  SECTIONS  OF  THOSE 
AREAS  OPEN  TO  HUNTING. 

LATE  NESTING  IN  THE  AREAS  AFFECTED  BY  RECORD 
FLOODING  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1973  WILL  LESSEN 
HUNTER  SUCCESS  FOR  SOME  TURKEY  HUNTERS, 
BUT  THE  TOTAL  BAG  SHOULD  BE  ABOUT  THE  SAME 
AS  IN  1973. 
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The  history  of  wildlife  in  this  country  clearly  indi- 
cates wild  turkeys  originally  were  found  in  39  of  the 
contiguous  states.  Additionally,  they  were  present  in 
numbers  that  would  stagger  the  imagination  of  today's 
hunting  fraternity.  It  is  well  known  that  populations  of 
America's  largest  game  bird  were  so  available  that  they 
added  substantially  to  the  larder  of  the  early  colonists 
and  helped  sustain  them  during  those  early  years  when 
they  hacked  civilization  out  of  wilderness. 

For  this  reason  they  became  the  symbol  of  Thanks- 
giving in  a  bountiful  land  destined  to  become  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world.  Even  though  prices  skyrocketed 
during  the  Thanksgiving-Christmas  holidays  recently 
past,  many  people  sacrificed  other  items  in  order  that 
a  plump  turkey  would  be  the  center  of  attraction  during 
those  important  holiday  feasts.  And  so  the  turkey  re- 
mains a  symbol  of  largess,  and  as  American  as  apple 
pie. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  expanding  flocks  of 
turkeys  engaged  in  migratory  meandering  across  the 
country  during  those  early  centuries  when  they  became 
so  widely  dispersed.  Wherever  there  was  suitable  habi- 
tat and  an  abundance  of  food,  the  expanding  flocks 
would  set  up  housekeeping.  Then,  as  the  flocks  grew 
larger,  some  would  seek  new  areas  to  populate  and 
eventually  almost  all  of  the  country  was  blanketed  with 
these  large  but  wily  game  birds. 

Today's  traveling  turkeys  are  hastened  in  their  jour- 
neys by  biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  The  program  is  a  simple  one,  that 
of  taking  surplus  wild  turkeys  from  existing  flocks  and 
transporting  them  to  areas  of  suitable  habitat.  This 
has  steadily  expanded  the  wild  turkey  range  in  Lou- 
isiana and  broadened  areas  where  they  can  be  hunted. 
Although  the  restocking  program  has  not  proved  as 
dramatic  a  success  as  the  deer  program,  it  is  slowly  but 
steadily  expanding  areas  where  wild  turkeys  may  be 
hunted,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  popula- 
tions to  provide  greater  hunter  success. 


The  story  of  the  wild  turkey  in  Louisiana  is  similar 
to  the  history  of  the  turkey  in  other  states.  They  were 
abundant  throughout  the  country  until  about  1890.  At 
that  time  a  large  reduction  in  size  of  the  original  range 
occurred.  It  can  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  virgin  for- 
ests, heavy  hunting  pressure,  inadequate  protection, 
progressive  increase  in  farm  acreage  and  human  popu- 
lation expansion. 

Wild  turkeys  then  started  traveling  again.  This  time 
they  scurried  back  into  heavily  wooded  areas— remote 
forests  where  they  could  find  suitable  habitat  and  food. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  wild  turkey  populations  be- 
gan to  decline. 

Biologists  say  that  before  settlement  of  the  country 
accelerated,  the  eastern  wild  turkey  was  found  over 
most  of  the  forested  sections  of  the  state— in  41  of  64 
parishes  to  be  accurate.  This  vast  area  naturally  pre- 
cluded prairie  lands  and  the  coastal  marshes.  The  orig- 
inal population  was  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  450,000;  but  by  the  late  1940's  this  huge  popula- 
tion had  dwindled  to  approximately  1,500  birds. 

The  present  estimated  population  of  wild  turkeys  in 
Louisiana  ranges  somewhere  between  9  or  10  thou- 
sand birds.  This  may  seem  like  a  high  figure  in  view  of 
the  average  bag  of  between  250  and  300  wild  turkeys 
during  the  normal  spring  season;  but  one  has  to  take 
into  consideration  that  the  wild  turkey  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  birds  to  hunt.  There  are  some  hunters 
who  have  sought  wild  turkey  for  years  and  have  yet  to 
boast  of  bagging  one. 

When  it  first  appeared  that  the  wild  turkey  in  Lou- 
isiana was  doomed  to  extinction,  with  only  remnant 
flocks  remaining  in  several  portions  of  the  state,  it 
was  decided  that  concerted  efforts  would  have  to  be 
made  if  turkey  hunting  would  ever  be  available  to  Lou- 
isiana hunters  again. 

The  state  has  experienced  two  periods  of  closed  sea- 
sons since  1902.  They  consisted  of  12  years  between 


WFC  biologists  study  the  traveling  turkey's  journeys  by 
means  of  wing  tags. 


1933-1944  and  6  years  between  1949-1954.  The  last 
either-sex  season  occurred  in  1932.  Yearly  spring  gob- 
bler seasons  have  been  held  since  1955.  with  a  season 
limit  of  one  bird  through  1967.  In  1968,  the  season 
limit  was  increased  to  two  gobblers,  with  a  daily  bag 
limit  of  one. 

During  the  long  restoration  program,  two  methods 
have  been  used  in  Louisiana  restocking,  one  with  farm- 
reared  birds  and  the  other  with  native  birds.  Experience 
soon  taught  there  was  no  justification  for  the  use  of 
farm-reared  birds  in  turkey  management  and  that  only 
wild-trapped  turkeys  successfully  reproduced. 

Between  1949-1953  approximately  5,000  farm- 
reared  birds  were  purchased  and  released  in  the  state. 
They  came  primarily  from  farms  in  Alabama.  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  A  total  of  2,144  were 
released  on  newly-created  refuges  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas,  and  at  least  2.400-plus  were  released  in 
certain  parishes  throughout  the  state.  Since  1963,  ap- 
proximately 1.500  wild  turkeys  have  been  trapped  in 
the  wild  and  released  in  about  83  sites  where  suitable 
terrain  existed  but  no  turkey  flocks  were  present.  These 
83  locations  were  selected  from  about  40  parishes,  ex- 
cluding the  coastal  parishes  and  a  few  of  the  prairie 
parishes. 

During  the  period  September  1972  and  March  1973, 
251  wild  turkeys  were  trapped  and  restocked  in  83 
spots. 

In  addition  to  the  live-trapping  of  excess  Louisiana 
wild  turkeys,  some  birds  were  obtained  from  Florida. 
These  birds  were  first  transplanted  into  the  state  by 
the  Commission  in  the  mid-1960's.  A  total  of  148  birds 
were  released:  51  in  1965,  73  in  1967,  and  24  in  1969. 
Results  have  not  been  classed  as  fully  gratifying,  but 
trapping  efforts  in  1972-1973  have  now  shown  that  the 
Florida  birds  fared  better  than  was  originally  thought. 

The  life  history  of  the  wild  turkey  will  give  some  clues 
to  the  potential  hunter.  The  bird  is  polygamous  and 
mates  with  several  hens.  The  size  of  this  "harem"  will 
depend  upon  population  levels  in  the  area.  Many  biolo- 
gists have  expressed  the  opinion  that  yearling  gobblers 
are  incapable  of  breeding  and  more  research  is  needed 
along  that  line.  It  is  known  that  yearling  hens  do  breed 
and  this  may  be  the  most  important  segment  of  the 
female  population. 

Now,  wild  turkey  hunters,  here  are  some  of  the  clues 
toward  bagging  the  biggest  and  finest  game  bird  there 


is.  Gobbling  indicates  the  onset  of  the  breeding  season. 
During  normal  winters  a  few  birds  may  commence  gob- 
bling in  February,  followed  by  increased  activity  in 
March  as  spring  draws  near.  During  mild  winters  such 
as  that  of  1972  gobbling  may  be  heard  in  late  January 
through  February. 

Usually,  the  main  gobbling  period  is  March  and  April 
with  a  peak  reached  in  early  April.  Flocks  composed  of 
hens  and  adult  gobblers  can  be  observed  around  March 
15.  Extreme  weather  may  delay  this  activity  a  week  or 
10  days  in  some  years.  Gobblers  have  been  observed 
accompanying  hens  as  late  as  June  and  it  is  possible 
that  last  year's  late  nesting  could  have  pushed  this  date 
back  even  more.  Second  nesting  attempts  and  possibly 
third  nesting  attempts  sometimes  occur  as  late  as 
August. 

Probably  the  next  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  few  robust  gobblers  are  content  with  the 
size  of  their  harems.  They're  always  ready  to  add  a  new 
member  to  the  group.  The  stray  hens  on  the  other  hand 
do  not  like  to  live  alone. 

This  brings  up  the  fine  art  of  turkey  calling.  It  is  an 
art  and  there  are  relatively  few  turkey  callers  who  can 
be  rated  as  tops  in  that  phase  of  hunting.  This  could 
be  the  reason  why  the  number  of  gobblers  bagged  will 
always  be  well  below  the  number  of  hunter  efforts.  But 
the  number  of  hunters  who  dream  of  taking  gobblers 
increases  each  year. 

There  are  many  types  of  turkey  callers  on  the  market. 
They  range  the  gamut  from  cedar  boxes  to  wing  bones, 
including  slate  slabs  and  scraping  shafts.  Some  of  the 
best  callers  can  use  a  leaf  to  imitate  the  sound  of  a 
hen  turkey.  One  of  the  current  favorites  is  a  snuff  can 
fitted  with  thin  surgical  rubber  in  which  a  slit  has  been 
cut. 

It  doesn't  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  what  type 
of  call  is  used,  provided  the  turkey  hunter  can  imitate 
the  plaintive,  pleading,  lonely  yelp  of  a  hen  turkey  with 
Stradivarius  clarity.  One  false  note,  or  too  much  calling, 
and  the  gobbler  will  spook  and  melt  from  the  scene 
without  a  trace. 


The   fine  art   of  turkey  calling  is  at- 
tempted by  many,  but  achieved  by  few. 
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The  first  thing  that  a  turkey  hunter  should  do  is 
select  an  area  being  used  by  turkeys.  This  can  be  as- 
certained by  tracks  and  loose  feathers  where  turkeys 
have  been  dusting.  Next  step  is  to  select  a  blind  and 
clear  away  loose  leaves  and  twigs  that  might  cause 
noise  if  the  hunter  slowly  shifts  position. 

When  the  gobbler  answers  the  call  of  the  "hen"  the 
hunter  can  give  another  soft,  plaintive  yelp.  Then  he 
should  settle  back  and  wait.  An  amorous  gobbler  will 
put  on  quite  a  show  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  all 
is  well  in  the  woods  and  there  is  opportunity  for  him 
to  add  another  hen  to  his  harem. 

In  the  approach,  he'll  strut,  scratch  the  ground,  and 
spread  his  feathers  as  he  advances.  This  is  a  sort  of 
courtship  conquest  and  generally  means  that  if  the 
hunter  doen't  make  any  alien  noises,  he's  apt  to  get  a 
shot.  There  are  other  times  when  the  gobbler  will  ap- 
proach silently  and  sometimes  from  the  rear,  catching 
the  hunter  unaware.  More  than  often,  the  hunter  will 
not  get  his  gobbler  but  possibly  only  a  glimpse  of  it. 
That's  enough  to  bring  him  out  again  and  again  to 
hunt  this  king  of  game  birds. 

Most  of  the  wild  turkeys  that  have  been  captured  by 
Commission  personnel  for  the  restocking  program  have 
been  taken  with  the  aid  of  cannon  nets,  projected  over 
a  baited  area  to  which  wild  turkeys  have  become  ac- 
customed. When  trapped  in  the  net  mesh,  they  are 
quickly  removed  and  placed  in  ventilated  boxes  for 
fast  shipment  to  areas  where  the  habitat  is  suitable 
for  restocking. 

In  recent  years,  some  have  been  taken  through  the 
use  of  tranquilizing  drugs  mixed  with  the  bait.  This 
causes  the  birds  to  become  unconscious  and  remain 
so  until  they  have  been  transplanted  to  another  site. 

What  happens  to  these  turkeys  that  have  traveled  a 
little  faster  to  new  areas  thanks  to  Commission  biolo- 
gists? Because  every  effort  is  made  to  select  ideal  habi- 
tat for  the  traveling  turkeys,  they  adjust  quickly  and 
soon  become  the  basis  for  new  and  expanded  flocks  in 
the  area. 

When  spring  rolls  around,  the  transplanted  turkeys 
are  settled  on  their  new  site.  Following  the  spring  mat- 
ing season,  hens  go  about  the  business  of  incubating 
the  eggs.  The  average  clutch  is  approximately  1 1  eggs, 
with  the  egg  laying  process  covering  about  two  weeks. 
Incubating  begins  at  the  close  of  egg  laying  and  re- 
quires about  28  days.  First  broods  are  observed  about 
the  first  week  or  10  days  of  May,  with  hatching  dates 
ranging  from  May  1  through  the  first  week  in  June,  ex- 
cept for  second  nesting  attempts.  Poult  loss  may  be 
as  high  as  50-60  percent  in  some  years;  or  less  than 
that  under  favorable  conditions. 

Hens  usually  stay  with  the  broods  during  the  first 
winter,  or  until  the  onset  of  the  next  breeding  season. 
During  the  following  season,  the  hens  segregate  and 
hen  movement  is  at  a  minimum. 

This  is  the  cycle  that  ultimately  means  more  turkeys 
in  new  areas.  There's  always  a  period  of  a  strict  protec- 
tion when  the  new  areas  are  stocked.  Full  enforcement 
and  public  cooperation  are  vital  in  establishing  new 
flocks. 

This  is  the  story  of  those  traveling  turkeys  that  col- 
lectively are  building  up  additional  flocks  for  Louisiana 
hunters  The  restocking  program  is  going  ahead 
smoothly,  and  the  years  ahead  look  bright  both  for 
biologists  and  wild  turkey  hunters. 


Select  a   blind,   and   clear  away   loose   leaves  and  twigs 
that  might  cause  noise  if  you  must  slowly  shift  position. 


Some  hunters  have  sought  wild  turkey  for  years  and  have 
yet  to  boast  of  bagging  one. 
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LUCKY  SEVEN  FOR  LOUISIMU 


by  MARY  MARTIN 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


A  PROFILE  OF  THE  SEVEN  MEN  WHO  ARE  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  CUIDINC  THE  LOUISIANA  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 
COMMISSION  IN  ITS  EFFORTS  TO  CONSERVE,  PROTECT 
AND  ENHANCE  OUR  STATE  AS  A  PARADISE  FOR  SPORTS- 
MEN. 

Anyone  who  knows  about  the  game  of  dice  knows  about 
Lucky  Number  7;  what  they  may  not  know,  however,  is 
that  7  is  also  their  "lucky  number"  when  it  comes  to  the 
problems  involved  in  conserving  Louisiana's  wealth  of 
wildlife.  The  seven  men  who  serve  as  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  Board  hail 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  bringing  with  them  varied  back- 
grounds and  experiences,  as  well  as  aspirations  for  the  Com- 
mission. But  the  one  strong  conviction  that  binds  Clay 
Luttrell,  Marc  Dupuy,  Jr.,  Jerry  Jones,  Jimmie  Thompson, 
Doyle  Berry,  Don  Wille  and  Jean  Lapeyre  together  and  make 
them  as  important  to  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  as  they  in- 
deed are,  is  their  unqualified  dedication  to  the  goal  of 
maintaining  our  state  as  a  paradise  for  sportsmen  today 
as  well  as  for  those  who  will  be  enjoying  the  recreational 
opportunities  it  offers  in  the  years  to  come. 

Chairman  Harvey  Clay  Luttrell  is  the  board  member  from 
Buckeye,  Louisiana,  where  he  is  a  retired  principal  from 
the  public  school  system  now  devoting  his  time  to  farming. 
His  educational  background  is  representative  of  both  fields 
as  he  lays  claim  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  a  Master  of  Education  degree.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Commission  by  Governor  Edwin  W.  Ed- 
wards October  9,  1972  to  serve  a  term  concurrent  with  that 
of  the  Governor  and  has  been  acting  as  Chairman  since 
January,  1974.  Luttrell  is  an  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman 
and  belongs  to  several  sportsmen's  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, most  of  which  he  has  served  in  a  position  of  high 
responsibility.  Included  are  the  South  Rapides  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Club  of  which  he  is  a  former  secretary-treasurer, 
Rapides  Wildlife  Association,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  the  Catahoula  Lake  Wildlife  Association 
and  Ducks  Unlimited.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Lillian 
Laird  and  they  have  two  sons — Henry  Harvey  and  Artis 
Laird. 

Upon  being  appointed  to  the  Commission,  Luttrell  said 
he  was  extremely  pleased  and  looked  forward  to  serving 
not  only  because  of  his  own  keen  interest  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  but  also  because  of  his  lifelong  interest  in  all  forms 
of  wildlife  and  the  conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  our 
natural  and  non-renewable  resources.  His  year  and  a  half 
service  on  the  Commission  so  far  has  evidenced  this  in  every 
way  and  when  asked  what  special  hopes  and  dreams  he 
had  for  Louisiana  in  the  way  of  outdoor  recreation,  he 
reiterated,  "I  hope,  in  some  small  way,  to  help  build  Louisi- 
ana into  a  true  sportsmen's  paradise  for  everyone." 
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CHAIRMAN  HARVEY  CLAY  LUTTRELL 

"I  hope,  in  some  small  way,  to  help  build  Louisiana  into 
a  true  sportsmen's  paradise  for  everyone." 

To  do  this,  Luttrell  feels  we  must  preserve  the  natural 
wildlife  habitat  that  we  now  have  and  secure  additional 
public  lands  whenever  possible.  He  feels  very  strongly  the 
importance  of  providing  hunting,  fishing  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  all  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  thinks 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  well  managed,  properly 
supervised  wildlife  management  areas.  There  is  a  necessity 
evident  to  him  to  upgrade  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission's means  of  enforcement  so  that  game  and  pollution 
laws  will  be  enforced  in  spite  of  political  intervention.  This, 
he  feels,  is  a  problem  that  has  had  an  epidemic  effect  on 
state  agencies  in  the  past.  One  thing  he  is  very  serious 
about  accomplishing  during  his  term  is  the  immunization 
of  the  Commission  to  such  diseases. 

Luttrell  would  like  to  see  the  qualifications  and  the 
salaries  of  wildlife  agents  eventually  raised  to  meet  stand- 
ards present  situations  are  demanding,  and  includes  the 
importance  of  providing  these  men  with  the  equipment  and 
uniforms  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  their 
assignments:  "It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  so  many  things 
today  are  dependent  upon  money,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
realistic  factor  with  which  we  must  contend.  We  need 
more  enforcement  personnel  and  more  and  better  equip- 
ment and  that  spells  money." 


Another  area  of  great  importance  to  him  is  that  of  public 
involvement.  He  feels  very  strongly  about  sportsmen  and 
commercial  interests  participating  in  our  conservation  pro- 
grams. "There  has  always  been  and  there  will  always  be  a 
need  for  the  best  possible  spirit  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  Commission  personnel  and  that  portion 
of  the  public  most  closely  affected  by  our  agency.  At  times 
this  relationship  may  seem  a  little  strained,  but  we  must 
work  diligently  for  our  purpose — and  that  is  to  preserve 


VICE  CHAIRMAN  MARK  DUPUY,  JR. 

"It  is  necessary  to  plan  well  Into  the  future,  and  to 
foresee  the  needs  of  the  next  ten  years  as  well  as  providing 
for  next  year." 

Louisiana's  environment  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  causes." 
Marc  Dupuy,  Jr.  came  to  the  Commission  in  February  of 
1973,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  as 
a  member  chosen  from  the  state  at  large.  His  hometown  is 
Marksville  where  he  is  an  attorney  at  law  and  a  consulting 
geologist  by  profession,  having  received  his  Juris  Doctor 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  geology  degrees  from  Louisiana 
State  University.  He  is  married  to  the  former  George  Alice 
DeCuir  and  they  boast  of  four  daughters  and  a  son.  During 
his  career.  Marc  served  as  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  tidelands  and  mineral  cases  and  was  special 
counsel  to  the  Louisiana  Mineral  Board.  He  was  also  a 
prime  mover  representing  51  Avoyelles  Parish  landowners 
in  the  creation  of  Spring  Bayou  Game  Management  Area. 

Dupuy  believes  his  membership  on  the  Commission  to 
be  a  very  responsible  trust,  for  the  Commission  represents 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  its  work  is  equally 
important  for  its  economic  impact  as  well  as  for  the  en- 
joyment of  outdoor  recreation  and  our  natural  resources. 
It  is  necessary  to  plan  well  into  the  future,  and  to  foresee 
the  needs  of  the  next  ten  years  as  well  as  providing  for 
next  year.  He  stated  upon  being  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  his  primary  interests  would  be  improvement  of 
the  Commission  and  its  image,  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  conservation  laws  of  the  state.  Dupuy  is  in  full  agree- 


ment that  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  facing  the  Com- 
mission now  and  in  the  next  few  years  is  the  acquisition 
of  monies  to  maintain  the  agency  as  a  self-generating  op- 
eration. However,  he  feels  very  strongly  about  the  things 
we  can  do  without  additional  funding  which  will  definitely 
improve  our  Commission.  "I  give  these  no  order  of  priority," 
he  says,  "but  one  thing  which  would  cost  nothing  and  yet 
would  pay  greatly  in  dividends  would  be  improvement  in 
the  areas  of  understanding  and  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  with  whom  we  deal  and  work  daily."  Dupuy  is 
aware  everyone  is  interested  in  improved  environmental 
conditions:  "Environmental  quality  is  on  the  minds  of 
everyone,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  joint  efforts  in  that 
direction  would  better  our  operation  and  that  of  other 
agencies." 

From  a  human  standpoint,  Dupuy  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  accelerated  program  of  land  acquisition.  "With 
the  increasing  population  and  the  shortening  of  the  work 
week  well  in  sight,  more  people  will  have  more  time  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  it  may  be  that  outdoor  recreation 
in  the  future  will  become  the  one  single  factor  in  man's 
continued  sanity  and  survival  in  this  world  of  turmoil,  chaos 
and  disturbance  in  which  we  live."  He  is  convinced  man's 
enjoyment  of  nature,  and  appreciation  of  its  beauties  and 
sereneness,  and  relaxation  and  enjoyment  of  the  works  of 
God  will  go  a  long  way  toward  having  a  stabilizing  effect 
on  our  world.  "For  this  reason  alone  it  is  important  that 
we  continue  to  have  lands  available  for  the  use  of  the 
sportsmen  and  everyone  interested  in  nature." 

As  further  regards  state  owned  land,  Dupuy  is  intent  upon 
directing  development  programs  toward  the  principle  of 
multiple  use.  "There  are  some  game  management  areas 
which  have  no  water  bottoms,  and  are  good  only  for  hunt- 
ing and  then  only  for  a  few  short  months  when  the  season 
is  open  each  year.  Multiple  use  is  one  thing  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  keep  in  mind  as  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  future  land  acquisition  programs." 

He  also  expressed  concern  about  the  adoption  of  Con- 
gressional legislation  on  private  land  use  which  he  fore- 
sees m  the  not  too  distant  future.  "I  hate  to  see  that  com- 
ing," he  says  "because  I  don't  think  it  is  good  to  have  the 
federal  government  telling  a  man  what  he  can  do  with  his 
land.  I'm  afraid  it  won't  be  very  many  years  before  man 
will  be  relegated  to  the  'privilege'  of  paying  taxes  while 
everyone  else  tells  him  what  to  do  with  the  land.  It  would 
be  far  better  if  the  federal  and  state  governments  would 
develop  programs  to  encourage  private  land  owners  to  offer 
outdoor  recreation  to  the  public  and  to  propagate  our 
renewable  wildlife  resources.  Perhaps  the  Commission  can 
work  toward  assisting  private  land  owners  in  wildlife  man- 
agement programs  if  the  benefits  would  be  enjoyed  by  all." 

Continuing  to  cite  examples  of  what  the  Commission 
could  do  at  this  point  in  its  economically  dependent  life- 
time, Dupuy  told  of  one  program  he  was  particularly  serious 
about:  "I'd  like  to  initiate  a  program  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Commission,  hopefully  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wildlife  Federation  and  other  sportsmen's  leagues 
and  organizations.  What  I  am  referring  to  is  a  'get  involved' 
in  wildlife  conservation  program.  It  should  be  one  in  which 
we  would  encourage  sportsmen  everywhere  to  take  part  in 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  our  wildlife  resources." 
According  to  him,  one  good  place  to  start  would  be  in 
enforcement.  "For  instance,  if  a  man  sees  a  wildlife  violation 
taking  place  or  knows  of  a  violator  taking  game  out  of  sea- 
son and  the  man  turns  his  head  and  does  nothing  because 


he  doesn't  want  to  get  involved,  then  he  has  no  right  to 
criticize  the  enforcement  personnel.  It's  not  just  the  job  of 
the  enforcement  personnel — we  have  too  few  enforcement 
people  and  they  can't  be  everywhere  at  once.  There  is  no 
justification  for  helping  the  violator  and  giving  him  the 
opportunity  to  violate  again.  Everyone  should  make  it  his 
own  personal  concern  and  then,  without  additional  monies, 
we  can  begin  a  program  of  trying  to  instil!  and  inspire  in 
all  sportsmen  a  get-involved-in-wildlife-conservation  atti- 
tude." 

Another  thought  Dupuy  expressed  was  one  which  re- 
quired money,  "but  I'm  still  not  speaking  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,"  he  emphasized,  "just  literally  thou- 
sands." This  would  be  in  the  area  of  hyacinth  and  aquatic 
weed  control  programs  and  their  effectiveness.  "We  are 
constantly  striving  to  buy  new  lands  for  the  future  needs, 
yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  our  already  state- 
owned  water  bottoms  are  non-useful  because  of  the  water 
hyacinth  and  aquatic  weed  problem.  Along  these  same  lines 
are  the  sad  plight  of  so  many  of  our  bayous  and  streams 
that  are  presently  serving  as  no  more  than  places  to  dump. 
Such  areas  could  easily  be  restored  by  eliminating  the  water 
hyacinths,  the  fish  imbalances,  and  the  trash  and  junk  which 
has  been  dumped  into  them.  We  could  impound  the  bayou 
at  one  end,  pump  it  dry,  clean  it  out  with  bulldozer  and 
dragline  equipment  and  then  restore  it  with  a  water  con- 
trol structure.  We  would  then  have  added  thousands  of 
miles  of  recreational  opportunity  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure." 

The  restoration  of  Catahoula  Lake  is  particularly  high  on 
Dupuy's  interest  list  because  he  feels  so  much  could  be 
done  in  this  area  at  such  a  relatively  low  cost.  Catahoula 
Lake  is  a  very  large  area  of  state-owned  water  bottoms 
which  has  served  as  a  major  waterfowl  rest  and  feed  area 
in  the  past:  "It  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  our  wildlife 
resources  and  must  be  restored  to  usefulness  again.  What 
we  need  is  a  better  water  management  program  here  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  problem  with  too  much  water  when 
we  don't  want  water.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  years 
since  the  last  underbrushing  of  trees  and  clearing  was  done. 
We  can  do  this  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  equipment 
which  I  am  personally  working  toward  obtaining  from  the 
levee  board  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General. 
There  is  so  much  more  which  could  be  accomplished  if 
we  could  work  out  a  system  whereby  we  could  utilize  the 
equipment  of  other  state  agencies,  as  I  am  trying  to  do 
here." 

It's  obvious  Dupuy  has  been  working  his  brain  and  his 
sense  of  progressiveness  gives  direction  to  many  of  his 
thoughts.  But  he  is  careful  not  to  go  beyond  the  realm  of 
realism.  The  final  thought  he  left  me  with  evidenced  the 
wide  encompassment  of  his  concern:  "Every  year,"  he  said, 
"we  have  problems  with  high  water  and  crop  depredation. 
Perhaps  we  could  work  toward  a  program  of  crop  depreda- 
tion insurance  which  would  compensate  monies  to  land 
owners  whose  properties  are  destroyed  by  wild  game. 
Floods  will  continue  in  the  future  and  it's  a  way  of  life  of 
which  we  must  be  aware.  Maybe  it's  a  little  too  progressive 
at  this  point  in  time,  but  we  have  to  protect  the  game  and 
at  the  same  time  we  need  to  protect  the  landowners  In  any 
way  we  can." 

Jerry  C.  Jones,  Cameron,  has  served  on  the  Commission 
since  January  1966.  The  date  is  easy  to  remember,  he  says, 
because  that  was  the  year  LSU  went  to  the  Cotton  Bowl. 
And,  being  a  graduate  of  LSU,  naturally  he  is  a  Tiger  fan. 
He  was  reappointed  to  a  six-year  term  in  1971  and  is  one 


JERRY  G.  JONES 

"No  tax  dollars  go  toward  the  operation  of  the  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission." 

of  the  Commission  members  representing  the  coastal  par- 
ishes. 

Jones  served  as  chairman  from  December  1967  through 
December  1973.  An  attorney  by  profession,  he  is  an  ardent 
waterfowler  and  vitally  interested  in  international  manage- 
ment of  the  waterfowl  resource,  as  well  as  research  and 
regulation  of  the  state's  seafood  and  fisheries  heritage. 
Jones  and  his  wife — the  former  Jeanine  Pipes — have  a  son 
and  two  daughters. 

When  interviewed  he  expressed  concern  for  the  national 
and  international  energy  crisis,  quickly  volunteering  his 
belief  this  was  something  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Commission  since  a  great  portion  of  its 
self-generated  funds  come  from  oil  and  gas  royalties  from 
mineral  deposits  on  Commission-owned  refuges  and  the 
Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Shooting  Grounds. 

"Just  recently,"  he  said,  "the  Commission  voted  to  con- 
duct an  indepth  study  of  its  financial  structure.  This  is  being 
done  with  an  eye  to  the  day  when  oil  and  gas  royalties  will 
no  longer  be  available.  They  are  non-renewable  resources, 
but  our  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  will  be  renewable 
for  all  time  under  proper  management." 

Jones  feels  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana  will  be  more  than 
willing  to  fully  support  license  increases  to  prepare  for  the 
day  when  royalties  will  no  longer  make  up  a  great  portion 
of  the  operating  funds  of  the  Commission,  pointing  out  that 
no  tax  dollars  go  toward  the  operation  of  the  Commission. 
He  is  also  quick  to  point  out  that  he  feels  this  way  because 
Louisiana  today  has  the  lowest  hunting  and  fishing  licenses, 
as  well  as  other  licenses,  of  any  of  the  50  states. 

He  said  proper  funding  of  the  Commission  is  vital  not 
only  to  sportsmen  and  others  interested  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, but  also  to  commercial  fishing  interests  which  must 
necessarily  have  the  benefit  of  continuing  and  expanding 
research  designed  to  increase  production.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  fur  industry  in  the  state,  with  Louisiana  producing 
more  fur  than  all  of  the  other  states  combined. 


Taxes  paid  by  commercial  fishing  interests  and  industries 
help  support  this  program,  but  they  are  of  greater  value 
to  the  general  economy  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Jones  feels  the  accelerated  land-acquisition  program  is 
good  and  timely.  Like  many  others,  he  feels  the  end  of 
this  land  purchase  program  is  in  sight.  Land  prices  are  sky- 
rocketing and  within  the  next  decade,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  land  will  be  priced  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
Commission  to  obtain  it.  There  is  also  the  certainty  that 
prime  hardwood  bottomlands  are  being  cleared  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  primarily  for  soybeans  but  also  for  other  agricul- 
tural uses. 

He  expressed  the  Commission's  appreciation  that  the 
Conservation  Fund  will  now  be  retained  by  the  agency 
with  monies  not  turned  over  to  the  General  Fund  annually. 
"This,"  he  said,  "will  provide  the  necessary  funding  until 
there  can  be  a  realistic  adjustment  of  license  fees.  With- 
out proper  funding,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  on  its  many  research  programs  and  related 
activities,  considered  by  other  states  to  be  outstanding." 

lones  is  also  convinced  there  is  a  growing  need  for  better 
rrianagement  programs  on  private  land — programs  which 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  conservation  of  existing 
wildlife  resources  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  a  public 
with  more  recreational  time  on  its  hands. 

"I  have  never  seen  private  land,  properly  managed  for 
wildlife,  which  has  not  brought  greater  revenue  to  the  land- 
owner. In  plain  dollars  and  cents,  abundant  wildlife  on  pri- 
vate land  is  a  sound  investment.  1  feel  such  privately  man- 
aged lands  would  supplement  the  Commission's  wildlife 
management  areas  in  providing  recreational  opportunities 
for  sportsmen,  as  well  as  bringing  in  additional  income  for 
the  landowners." 

In  his  opinion,  better  management  practices  on  private 
lands  will  be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  buying  land 
when  increasing  prices  and  other  land  use  make  large  tracts 
no  longer  available. 

As  one  who  lives  in  the  rich  marshland  of  Louisiana,  he 
is  convinced  that  perhaps  the  greatest,  continuing  problem 
facing  the  Commission  is  proper  management  of  the  na- 
tional waterfowl  populations.  "We  have  the  best  trained 
personnel  in  this  field,"  he  says,  "and  we  know  that  con- 
servation is  keyed  to  the  opportunity  for  utilization.  Every- 
time  we  make  recommendations  to  the  Federal  authorities, 
they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  our  biologists  have  proved." 

He  termed  this  mis-management  at  a  national  level,  and 
hastened  to  say  the  marshes  and  the  estuarine  areas  were 
one  of  the  state's  greatest  wildlife  and  fisheries  assets. 

"The  time  has  come  for  proper  management  of  these 
areas  so  they  can  serve  multiple  purposes.  I  feel  that  the 
Commission  will  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  doing  this. 
Many  other  organizations  express  concern  about  the 
marshes,  the  estuarme  areas  and  their  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral ecology.  On  the  other  hand,  their  views  are  vocal,  but 
not  backed  up  by  actual,  constructive  work.  They  leave  this 
to  the  Commission.  We  have  done  and  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  face  this  problem  squarely,  as  well  as  many  others 
confronting  the  Commission." 

Jimmie  Thompson  is  one  of  our  Board  Members  selected 
at  large  and  is  from  Alexandria.  He  is  next  in  line  in  seniority 
to  Jerry  Jones,  having  served  terms  on  the  Commission  con- 
current with  former  Governor  John  McKeithen  from  1964- 
1970  (during  which  time  he  also  acted  as  Chairman)  and 
from  November  1971  to  the  present  as  a  member  selected 
from  the  state  at  large.  He  is  the  owner  of  Jimmie  Thompson 
Enterprises,  is  married  to  the  former  "Nean"  Mertons,  and 
has  four  children.  He  loves  the  outdoors  and  is  very  much 


JIMMIE  THOMPSON 

"Our  license  fees  are  considerably  lower  than  all  our 
neighboring  states." 

aware  of  both  the  problems  we  face  with  it  and  the  plea- 
sures we  can  receive  from  it.  As  he  laughingly  says,  "I  know 
it  well  .  .  .  and  I  ought  to!  I  spent  over  200  days  last  year 
either  hunting  or  fishing!"  Thompson  foresees  one  of  our 
biggest  obstacles  in  the  next  few  years  to  be  sufficient  fund- 
ing for  the  Commission  to  operate  at  the  level  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  problems  that  are  arising  and  will  continue 
to  arise.  "No  matter  what  the  problems  are,  we  won't  be 
able  to  handle  them  unless  we  find  a  replacement  for  the 
monies  we  are  presently  receiving  from  our  rapidly  de- 
pleting mineral  royalties.  All  of  our  problems  are  going 
to  be  secondary  to  the  money  factor — without  proper  fund- 
ing we  won't  be  able  to  handle  any  of  them."  He  relays 
the  plight  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  very 
well,  explaining  we  have  been  operating  on  self-generated 
funds  received  mainly  from  mineral  rights.  But  our  oil  and 
gas  is  rapidly  diminishing  and  we  haven't  been  able  to 
retain  our  excess  in  the  past  so  we  have  no  accumulated 
monies  in  sinking  funds  or  other  accounts.  If  we  don't 
find  a  way  to  invest  our  monies  in  interest-bearing  accounts 
now  to  provide  us  with  funds  when  present  ones  run  out, 
we're  going  to  be  in  a  real  jam." 

One  area  in  particular  in  which  Thompson  feels  we 
could  improve  our  situation  immediately  involves  license 
fees.  He  favors  the  adoption  of  a  universal  fishing  license 
fee  and  revision  of  the  entire  license  structure  which  would 
provide  additional  funds  from  the  Federal  Government.  He 
cited  the  states  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  saying,  "They  re- 
ceive more  federal  money  than  we  do  and  they  are  just 
arid,  dry  regions — they  don't  even  have  anything — they  get 
the  money  simply  because  everybody  pays  a  license  fee." 
He  feels  Louisiana  is  long  overdue  in  raising  all  of  her  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  trapping  fees  and  is  confident  all  true  sports- 
men are  willing  to  support  their  interests  and  are  realizing 
more  and  more  its  need  for  their  support.  "Comparatively 
speaking,"  he  says,  "our  fees  are  considerably  lower  than 
all  of  our  neighboring  states — and  look  at  what  we  have  to 
offer!" 
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One  of  the  things  Thompson  has  worked  toward  very 
long  and  diligently  is  land  acquisition  and  he  feels  the  need 
for  us  to  buy  as  much  land  as  we  can  now.  "The  time  has 
approached  that  if  you  don't  own  or  lease  land  you  don't 
have  a  place  to  hunt.  So  the  people  who  can't  afford  to 
own  or  lease  must  have  public  land  and  the  only  way  they 
can  have  public  land  is  for  us  to  acquire  it  for  them.  The 
problem  here  again,  though,  is  money  and  the  price  of  land 
is  increasing  every  day.  The  more  we  can  buy  now,  the 
more  we  will  be  able  to  buy  at  a  price  we  can  afford  to  pay. 
"You've  got  to  remember,"  and  Thompson  stresses  this, 
"the  economy  and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  increased 
but — and  here's  the  ringer  for  it — our  allocations  don't 
increase  proportionately.  We  need  to  increase  our  license 
fees  and  income  in  order  to  keep  up." 

Thompson  considers  one  of  our  most  predominant  Ills 
to  be  the  problem  of  poaching  and  outlawing.  "When  you 
don't  have  poaching  and  wildlife  game  violations  which 
completely  wipe  out  our  stock,"  he  says,  "they  will  go 
ahead  and  propagate  themselves.  And  in  areas  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  live  foods,  the  game  will  quickly  reach 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land."  He  feels  many  areas  of 
land  in  Louisiana  don't  have  a  fraction  of  the  wildlife  on 
them  they  are  capable  of  carrying  because  of  poaching,  im- 
proper hunting  and  outlawing.  The  way  to  best  solve  this 
problem  would  be  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  of  our 
game  wardens  and  pay  them  twice  the  salary  so  they  can 
really  do  the  job.  (He  has  proposed  a  long-range  progres- 
sive plan  which  would  allow  for  the  monies  allocated  to 
agents  who  retire  or  pass  away  to  be  distributed  among  the 
remaining  agents  until  the  salaries  reach  the  desired  level.) 
"Add  to  this  the  100%  cooperation  of  the  courts  and 
sentences  heavy  enough  so  the  people  will  not  want  to 
violate  the  laws  and  we  could  eliminate  that  problem  all 
together."  He  believes  the  qualifications  of  wildlife  agents 


DOYLE  G.  BERRY 

"Our  land  acquisition  program  is  one  of  such  immediacy 
—one  we  must  not  stay." 

should  be  upgraded  and  the  compensation  likewise  lifted: 
"I  would  like  to  see  our  agents  elaborately  dressed — I'd  like 


for  them  to  look  like  Generals  and  they  should  have  the 
respect  of  Generals.  I've  noticed  such  a  physical  appearance 
in  the  agents  in  Cariada.  You  know,  the  enforcement  per- 
sonnel are  our  first  means  of  public  relations  as  well  as  hav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  game  and  fish  laws. 
Some  agents  can  give  you  a  ticket  and  you  almost  appreciate 
them  giving  it  to  you  and  this  is  the  way  It  should  be  with 
all  of  our  enforcement  personnel." 

Next  in  line  of  seniority  is  Doyle  C.  Berry,  member  of  the 
Board  from  Berwick  and  another  coastal  parishes  repre- 
sentative. Berry  has  served  on  the  Commission  since  Jan- 
uary, 1972.  He  is  President  of  Berry  Brothers  General  Con- 
tractors, married  to  the  former  Dawn  Wilson  and  has  three 
sons.  He  is  himself  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman  and  is  ex- 
tremely concerned  with  the  conservation  of  Louisiana's 
non-renewable  resources.  As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
Board  Members,  Berry  sees  an  urgent  need  for  better  fund- 
ing if  we  are  to  do  the  best  possible  job  in  conserving 
Louisiana's  natural  resources:  "We  have  in  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  more  experts  than  are  grouped 
together  in  any  other  conservation  agency  in  the  nation. 
They  have  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  necessary  for  this 
all-important  task.  The  only  thing  holding  them  back  is  the 
needed  funding  to  carry  out  their  plans,  programs  and  addi- 
tional research."  Doyle  feels  that  of  all  the  challenges  fac- 
ing the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  the  next  few 
years,  replacing  the  funds  from  rapidly  diminishing  mineral 
royalties  is  one  of  the  most  crucial.  He  is  hopeful,  as  are 
the  other  Commissioners,  we  will  be  successful  in  our  ef- 
forts to  retain  more  of  our  self-generated  funds  and  to 
place  them  in  interest  bearing  accounts  which  we  will  be 
able  to  draw  from  in  the  years  to  come. 

Management  programs  for  state-owned  lands  and  water 
bottoms  are  one  of  Berry's  special  concerns  and  he  has 
devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the  task  of  improving 
and  promoting  our  wildlife  management  areas  and  our  wild- 
life refuges.  "Much  research  and  study  goes  into  Commis- 
sion decisions  regarding  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  reg- 
ulations. All  facts  are  considered  and  the  interests  of  sports- 
men, commercial  harvesters  and  conservationists  are  heavily 
weighed.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  have  the  best 
possible  management  programs  in  order  to  propagate 
Louisiana's  wildlife  populations  and  provide  sportsmen  and 
commercial  interests  with  the  rich  harvest  Louisiana  is 
capable  of  producing;  and  this  is  our  everpresent  goal  and 
duty."  Doyle  feels  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of 
the  Commission  is  the  setting  of  seasons,  daily  bag  limits, 
possession  limits  and  the  designation  of  open  and  closed 
areas.  "Hand  in  hand  with  this,"  Doyle  says,  "is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  properly  enforce 
these  rules  and  regulations.  It  certainly  does  us  no  good  to 
have  them  if  they  are  not  obeyed  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  have  enforcement  agents  to  see  to  it 
these  restrictions  are  respected." 

And  like  a  chain  reaction,  this  prompted  Berry  to  com- 
ment on  our  situation  with  wildlife  agents:  "In  order  to 
properly  oversee  and  control  the  taking  of  game  and  fish 
in  Louisiana  and  rid  ourselves  of  the  'outlaws'  who  poach 
and  otherwise  violate  our  regulations,  we  must  have  more 
agents  who  are  qualified  to  act  as  enforcement  personnel. 
In  order  to  do  this,  of  course,  we  must  have  more  money 
to  pay  a  greater  number  of  more  qualitied  people." 

Berry  also  sees  an  immediate  need  to  purchase  more  land. 
This,  he  feels,  is  one  thing  we  need  to  work  especially  hard 
for  at  present  because  'before  we  know  it,  there  just  won't 
be  any  more  land  to  be  had  .  .  .  and  if  there  is,  the  price 
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will  be  so  high  we  won't  be  able  to  touch  it!"  Land  acquisi- 
tion, Berry  says,  is  an  important  part  of  the  Commission's 
work.  It  is  only  on  state-owned  land  that  the  average  hunt- 


DONALD  F.  WILLE 

"The  average  hunter  needs  a  place  to  hunt.  Therefore, 
the  Commission  should  accelerate  its  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram." 

er  has  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  his  hobby,  since 
it  is  only  those  who  are  among  the  more  affluent  or  those 
who  belong  to  clubs  of  one  kind  or  another  who  can  afford 
to  lease  privately  owned  land  to  accommodate  their  sport. 
Also,  it  is  on  state-owned,  wildlife  refuges  that  Commis- 
sion biologists  are  able  to  accumulate  species  for  stock 
programs  on  management  areas  and  in  lakes  or  rivers  and 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  those  animals  which  fall  into  the 
endangered  species  category.  "This,"  Doyle  stresses,  "is 
why  the  land  acquisition  program  is  one  of  such  immediacy 
— one  which  we  must  not  stay." 

Donald  F.  Wille,  better  known  to  sportsmen  and  news- 
papermen around  the  state  as  Don,  decided  in  his  early 
teens  he  wanted  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  see  the  world. 
He  readily  admits  that  he  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
1967  at  the  age  of  36,  after  serving  for  20  years. 

During  this  military  career,  he  served  in  both  Korea  and 
Viet  Nam  where  he  accumulated  8,000  flying  hours  and 
was  awarded  27  decorations.  He  doesn't  brag  about  the 
latter  but  it  should  be  stated  for  the  record  because  it  ties 
in  directly  with  the  fact  that  Wille  doesn't  pull  any  punches 
when  he  does  things.  He  lets  the  chips  fall  where  they  may 
and  as  publisher  of  the  Bossier  Press  he  has  left  a  trail  of 
chips  down  the  journalistic  path. 

Since  entering  the  newspaper  field,  the  Bossier  Press  has 
won  the  1973  Louisiana  Press  Association  Award  for  "Best 
In  Depth  Coverage",  as  well  as  the  Louisiana  Teachers  As- 
sociation Top  News  Media  Awards  for  1971  and  1972,  along 
with  the  Air  Force  Recruiting  Awards  for  the  same  two 
years. 

If  one  combines  Wille's  intense  interest  in  hunting,  fish- 
ing, boating  and  conservation  with  his  policy  of  telling  the 
truth  to  anyone  who  wants  to  hear  it  and  to  those  who 
might  not  want  to  hear  it,  in  person  or  in  the  editorials 


appearing  in  his  paper,  sportsmen  can  watch  with  interest 
what  he  contributes  during  his  six-year  term  on  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  which  began  late 
last  summer  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Edwards. 
Wille  oriented  himself  as  quickly  as  he  could  in  Com- 
mission affairs  and  took  an  immediate  stand  on  the  long- 
term  problem  of  waterfowl  management  and  regulation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  He  was  one  of 
the  Commission  members  who  went  to  Washington  in 
October  to  meet  with  officials  of  the  Bureau  and  members 
of  the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation,  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  more  practical  shooting  hours  for  ducks  during  the 
1973-1974  season. 

The  fact  that  waterfowlers  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  have 
to  wait  until  sunrise  to  start  shooting  ducks,  while  goose 
and  coot  shooting  began  at  one-half  hour  before  sunrise, 
as  it  had  for  years,  just  didn't  make  sense  to  Wille.  This  was 
particularly  true  when  other  flyways  were  able  to  start  duck 
hunting  one-half  hour  before  sunrise. 

Sportsmen  of  Louisiana  have  a  double  barrel  supporter 
in  Don  Wille.  He  uses  full  choke  when  he  talks,  delivering 
the  full  charge  in  a  tight  pattern  that  doesn't  leave  any 
fringes.  Then,  in  his  newspaper,  he  switches  to  improved 
cylinder  and  spreads  the  load  all  over  the  place  so  it  won't 
be  missed.  In  spite  of  this,  Wille  doesn't  lose  his  cool  when 
the  pressure  is  on.  This  was  demonstrated  early  in  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission. 

A  prime  target  for  some  misinformed  conservationists, 
he  gave  them  the  facts  in  a  soft  voice  turning  what  had  be- 
gun as  a  personal  confrontation  into  a  complete  and  speech- 
less defeat.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  personal  vindication. 
Getting  the  facts  on  the  table  and  in  clear  public  light  is 
satisfaction  enough  for  him. 

When  something  is  good  for  wildlife  and  fisheries,  con- 
servation in  general,  or  falls  into  the  general  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Commission,  Wille  is  more  than  eager  to 
devote  whatever  time  is  necessary  to  foster  that  work.  This 
is  where  his  tremendous  energy  is  clearlydemonstrated.  He'll 
get  out  the  facts  and  start  wheels  into  motion. 

"Any  sound  conservation  program  needs  constant  push- 
ing," he  says,  "and  too  often  there's  the  policy  of  starting 
something  and  then  not  seeing  it  completed.  This  is  why 
history  shows  we  have  produced  more  half-measures  of 
conservation  programs  than  ones  that  are  secure  for  present 
and  future  generations.  Having  good  ideas  and  plans  is  one 
thing.  Carrying  them  through  to  completion  is  another." 

Wille  is  married  to  the  former  Melma  Rosalies  of  Bossier 
City  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children.  When  he 
talks  about  preserving  many  of  the  natural  resources  which 
are  being  lost,  he'll  admit  he  has  his  children  in  mind;  but 
he  is  also  thinking  about  the  children  of  his  friends.  And, 
he  has  plenty  of  these. 

On  basic  wildlife  programs,  Wille  has  some  definite  con- 
victions. "The  average  hunter  needs  a  place  to  hunt,"  he 
says.  "Therefore,  the  Commission  should  accelerate  its  land 
acquisition  program.  When  funds  run  dry  for  this,  we  should 
be  able  to  operate  on  increased  license  fees  to  a  certain 
extent.  Louisiana  is  a  Sportsman's  Paradise,  but  it  is  the 
cheapest  paradise  in  the  country.  It's  hard  to  believe  our 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  are  the  lowest  in  the  50  states 
when  we  have  so  much  to  offer.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
to  believe  we're  the  only  state  without  a  universal  fishing 
license." 

This  isn't  a  cost-of-living  increase,  he  stresses.  Higher 
license  fees  are  a  must  to  continued  research  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  wildlife  resources.  This   includes  everything 
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JEAN  LAPEYRE 

"I  am  totally  committed  to  the  Implementation  of  well  con- 
ceived plans  for  the  management  and  utilization  of  our 
coastal  areas." 

from  control  of  noxious  vegetation  on  our  lakes,  streams 
and  bayous  to  better  enforcement  of  present  fish  and  game 
laws.  We  have  a  good  program  but  there  Is  only  one  way 
to  keep  it  going  and  to  make  it  better — to  assure  the  pro- 
gram is  properly  funded.  Sportsmen  want  this  and  I  feel 
certain  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  only  assurance 
they  want  is  to  see  it  carried  out  properly." 

The  newest  member  of  Commission  is  Jean  H.  Lapeyre, 
appointed  January  23,  1974,  by  Governor  Edwin  Edwards. 
Lapeyre  is  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  Digi- 
course,  Inc.,  a  company  which  manufactures  an  electronic 
Digital  Marine  Compass.  He  was  born  in  Terrebonne  Parish 
and  is  a  life  long  resident  of  that  coastal  parish.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Janet  Kerne,  and  they  have  five  daughters, 
Dianne  17.  Maria  16,  Yvette  14,  Laura  13,  and  Virginia  who 
is  11. 

"As  a  boy,  recreation  for  myself  and  my  five  brothers 
almost  always  meant  a  fishing  trip.  Usually  once  or  twice 
a  year  we  were  treated  to  a  three  day  stay  on  the  Coast, 
where  we  swam  and  fished  along  the  beaches  of  Last 
Island.  At  other  times  we  would  go  as  often  as  possible  to 
fish  along  the  banks  of  the  bayous  below  Houma.  I  have, 
from  childhood,  deeply  appreciated  these  recreational  op- 
portunities afforded  by  the  coastal  areas  of  our  State.  I  con- 
sider them  second  to  none,  and  I  am  totally  committed  to 
the  implementation  of  well  conceived  plans  for  their  man- 
agement and  utilization." 

Many  thousands  of  Louisianians  and  visitors  enjoy  an- 
nually the  whole  broad  spectrum  of  outdoor  recreational 
activities  afforded  by  the  wildlife  and  fisheries  of  our  state. 
Although  his  recreational  activities  have  been  limited  to 
the  coastal  areas,  Lapeyre  understands  completely  the  con- 
cern and  interest  of  these  thousands  for  the  protection  and 
proper  use  of  the  wild  game  and  fish  throughout  the  state. 
"Therefore,  I  believe  that  all  management  programs  admin- 
istered by  our  commission  have  equal   importance." 


Providence,  he  says,  has  blessed  our  state  not  only  with 
these  wonderful  recreational  assets,  but  has  also  provided  a 
variety  of  commercial  species,  particularly  in  the  estuarian 
areas,  which  have  provided  a  livelihood  for  generations  of 
Louisianians.  Certain  migratory  species,  such  as  shrimp, 
born  and  nurtured  in  the  vast  estuaries  of  our  state,  are 
harvested  along  the  coasts  of  neighboring  states,  as  well  as 
our  own.  Considering  the  extremely  strong  worldwide  mar- 
ket for  them,  the  economic  significance  of  these  species  is 
tremendous.  The  importance  of  good  management  and 
utilization  in  this  area  is  therefore  very  evident.  Proper 
balance  in  the  management  of  these  species,  to  provide 
abundant  future  supplies,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
legitimate  economic  interests  of  all  groups  involved,  is  a 
great  challenge  facing  the  Commission  as  well  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  our  State. 

In  these  same  coastal  areas  and  for  some  distance  off- 
shore, lie  some  of  the  largest  deposits  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  exploration  for  and 
production  of  these  resources,  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant single  element  in  the  economy  of  our  State.  In  these 
days  of  energy  shortage  throughout  the  nation,  their  de- 
velopment takes  on  an  even  greater  significance.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  activities  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industries  will  continue,  and  even  intensify  in  the  future. 
"While  this  is  good  and  necessary,"  Lapeyre  notes,  "it 
nevertheless  constitutes  a  potential  hazard  to  the  main- 
tainence  of  favorable  conditions  in  our  estuaries  and  im- 
mediate off-shore  areas,  for  the  survival  of  hundreds  of 
marine  species."  History  has  proved  that  wherever  true 
concern  for  the  environment  is  exhibited  by  the  oil  in- 
dustries involved,  their  activities  are  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  the  estuarian  areas.  Indeed,  some  positive  effects 
are  actually  possible  as  evidenced  by  the  wonderful  rig  fish- 
ing created  by  the  oil  industry.  Continued  active  concern 
by  it  for  the  environmental  needs  of  Louisiana's  estuaries 
is  absolutely  essential. 

"I  have  only  enjoyed  membership  on  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  a  brief  time,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  truly  one  of  the  outstanding  agencies  in  our  State 
government.  It  is  staffed  from  top  to  bottom  with  excellent 
personnel.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  highly  trained  and 
capable  people  who  are  unusually  dedicated  to  the  goals 
of  the  commission.  I  certainly  look  forward  to  working  with 
them,  and  the  other  members  of  the  commission,  for  the 
betterment  of  all  of  these  natural  resources." 

All  in  all,  the  Board  Members  agree  that  there  is  much 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  next  few  years.  But  they  are 
satisfied  progress  is  being  made  and  they  realize  the  truth 
in  the  age-old  saying  "you  must  crawl  before  you  can  walk." 
There  is  a  mutual  admiration,  respect  for  and  confidence 
among  these  men  and  Director  Angelle.  And  the  Director 
IS  very  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  understand- 
ing and  support  which  has  been  evidenced.  But  all  agree 
that  it  is  time  now  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion to  stand  firmly  on  its  feet  and  walk  with  a  sure  and 
steady  step.  And  as  Director  Angelle  very  aptly  puts  it, 
"With  a  combination  like  this  working  for  us,  we  can't 
help  but  succeed." 

And  with  such  a  positive  and  optimistic  group  leading 
us,  Louisianians  are  indeed  lucky. 
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By:  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 

Crawfish— St.  Martin  Parish— Tourism- 
Acadian  Culture— Elections  .  .  .  these  are 
all  synonymous  with  Louisiana's  illus- 
trious Secretary  of  State,  Wade  0.  Mar- 
tin, Jr. 

In  1959  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  biologist  with 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  started  an  experimental 
pilot  crawfish  farm  near  Henderson  in 
St.  Martin  Parish.  Wade  Martin,  at  that 
time,  became  interested  in  crawfish  farm- 
ing and  consulted  Viosca  many  times  for 
his  scientific  guidance  in  the  production 
and  cultivation  of  crawfish  in  man-made 
impoundments.  Today,  "Chup",  as  he  is 
best  i^nown  in  St.  Martin  Parish,  farms 
approximately  350  acres,  alternating 
crawfish  with  rice  and  soybeans.  "At  the 
peak  of  the  season,"  he  said,  "we  might 
harvest  as  much  as  2500  lbs.  a  day."  In 
a  joking  vein  he  added,  "We  eat  a  lot  of 
crawfish  .  .  .  but  only  when  the  price 
drops." 

A  favorite  delicacy  of  the  Martin  fam- 
ily is  Crawfish  Pie.  Mrs.  Martin  says  a 
prepared  pie  crust  can  be  used  but  if 
you  like  to  be  complimented  at  the  din- 
ner table,  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
starting  from  "scratch"  is  well  worth- 
while: 


CRAWFISH  PIE 


Pastry  Dough 

4  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
1/2   tsp.  salt 
V2   It),  unsalted  butter,  chilled  and 

cut  into  14  inch  bits 
1/2   lb.  lard,  chilled  and  cut  into 
Vi  inch  bits 

8-12  tbsp.  ice  water 
Combine  sifted  flour  and  salt  and  sift 
together  into  a  large  chilled  mixing  bowl. 
Drop  in  butter  bits  and  lard.  Working 
quickly,  use  your  fingertips  to  rub  flour 
and  fat  together  until  mixture  looks  like 
flakes  of  coarse  meal.  Pour  8  tbsp.  ice 
water  over  mixture  all  at  once,  and  gather 
dough  into  a  ball. 

If  dough  crumbles,  add  up  to  4  tbsp. 
more  ice  water,  1  tsp.  at  a  time,  until 
particles  adhere.  Dust  lightly  with  flour, 
wrap  dough  in  wax  paper  and  chill  for  30 
minutes. 

Place  dough  on  lightly  floured  table, 
and  press  into  a  rectangular  shape  about 
1  inch  thick.  Dust  a  little  flour  over  and 
under  it,  and  roll  it  out  into  a  strip  about 
21  inches  long  and  12  inches  wide.  Fold 
the  strip  into  thirds  to  form  a  three- 
layered  rectangular  packet.  Repeat  the 
rolling  out  and  folding  process  3  times 
more  ending  with  the  dough  in  the  layered 
packet. 

Wrap  the  dough  tightly  in  wax  paper 
and  refrigerate  for  at  least  1  hour,  though 
it  may  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  for  3 
or  4  days  before  use. 


Pie  Filling 
10  lbs.  live  crawfish 

4  tbsp.  butter 

2  cups  onion  (finely  chopped) 

1  cup  scallions  including  3  inches 
of  green  tops  (finely  chopped) 
V2  cup  celery  (finely  chopped) 
1/2   cup  green  pepper  (finely  chopped) 
IV2   tsp.  garlic  (finely  chopped) 
Vi   cup  unsifted  flour 

1  tbsp.  tomato  paste 
V2   cup  parsley  (finely  chopped) 
V2  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 
1/2   tsp.  salt 

1   tbsp.  butter,  softened 

Soak  live  crawfish  in  cold  water  for  10 
minutes,  then  wash  thoroughly  in  a  col- 
ander set  under  cold  running  water.  In 
a  heavy  8  to  10  quart  pot,  bring  4  quarts 
of  water  to  a  boil.  Using  tongs,  drop  in 
crawfish  and  boil  briskly,  uncovered  for 
5  minutes. 

Drain  crawfish  and  shell  them,  pre- 
serving as  much  yellow  fat  as  possible. 
Place  crawfish  meat  and  fat  in  deep 
bowl  and  set  aside. 

In  a  heavy  10  to  12  inch  skillet,  melt 
4  tbsp.  butter  over  moderate  heat.  Add 
onions,  scallions,  celery,  green  pepper, 
garlic,  and  stirring  frequently,  cook  for 
about  5  minutes  or  until  soft. 

Remove  skillet  from  heat  and  stir  in 
unsifted  flour.  When  it  is  well  incor- 
porated, add  tomato  paste,  parsley,  red 
pepper  and  salt.  With  a  rubber  spatula, 
scrape  the  entire  contents  of  the  skillet 
over  crawfish  meat  and  fat  and  toss  them 
together  gently  but  thoroughly. 

Preheat  the  oven  to  350  degrees.  To 
assemble  the  pie,  spread  tbsp.  of  butter 
over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  9-inch  pie 
pan.  Cut  off  half  the  chilled  dough  and 
on  a  lightly  floured  surface,  pat  into  a 
circle  about  1  inch  thick.  Dust  a  little 
flour  over  and  under  it  and  roll  it  out 
from  the  center  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
far  edge  of  the  dough  until  the  circle  is 
about  1/4  inch  thick  and  13-14  inches 
in  diameter. 

Place  dough  in  the  pie  pan  gently 
pressing  into  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  pan,  being  careful  not  to  stretch  it. 
Cut  the  excess  dough  from  the  edges 
leaving  a  1-inch  overhang.  Fill  the  pie 
shell  with  crawrfish  mixture.  Roll  out  the 


remaining  half  of  the  dough  into  a  13- 
inch  circle  about  %  inch  thick. 

With  a  pastry  brush  dipped  in  cold 
water,  lightly  moisten  the  outside  edge 
of  the  pastry  shell  and  place  top  crust 
over  the  filling.  Cut  off  the  pastry  even 
with  the  bottom  crust,  crimp  the  top  and 
bottom  crusts  together  firmly,  and  cut 
two  or  three  1-inch  long  parallel  slits 
in  top  of  pie. 

Bake  in  the  middle  of  the  oven  for  45 
minutes,  or  until  the  crust  is  golden 
brown.  Serve  at  once. 

"We  enjoy  eating  crawrfish  any  way  it  is 
prepared,"  Wade  and  Julie  were  quick  to 
agree,  "but  you  still  can't  beat  an  old 
fashioned  crawfish  boil  with  mounds  of 
crawfish  piled  high  on  a  newspaper  cov- 
ered table  and  everybody  elbows  deep, 
eating  to  their  heart's  content."  This  is 
when  "Chup"  dons  the  chef's  hat  and  pre- 
pares his  specialty  of: 


BOILED 
CRAWFISH 


25  lbs.  crawfish 

12  lemons,  cut  in  half 

10  medium  onions,  cut  in  half 

3   boxes  salt 

2  cans  cayenne  pepper 

2  boxes  crab  boil 
15  small  new  potatoes  and/or 
several  ears  fresh  corn 
Wash    and    purge    crawfish.    In    a    10- 
gallon  pot,  bring  about  4  gallons  of  water 
to  boil  with  seasonings.  Add  crawfish  and 
potatoes  or  corn  and  bring  to  a  boil  quick- 
ly, and  cook  for  approximately  12  to  15 
minutes.  Turn  off  fire  and   let  soak  for 
about  5  minutes.  Remove  a  few  to  sam- 
ple and  if  not  seasoned  enough  let  soak 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Les  Ecrevisses  (crawfish)  in  Louisiana 
means  the  beginning  of  Spring— and 
Spring  to  the  Martin  family  means  an 
abundance  of  their  favorite  combination: 
family,  good  friends  .  .  .  and  plenty  of  big 
red  crawfish! 


"WE  GET  LETTERS.  .  ." 


SEEN   ANY   MONSTERS   LATELY? 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  very  interested  In  tine  "Log- 
gerhead ' '  or  alligator  snapper  turtle. 

After  talking  to  other  turtle  hunt- 
ers, I  have  found  that  my  interest 
is  shared  by  many  people.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  your  readers  from 
other  areas  of  the  state  who  have 
an  interest  in  this  animal.  I  would 
also  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  any  logger- 
head over  200  lbs.  taken  from  Lou- 
isiana waters.  I  am  presently  form- 
ing an  Alligator  Snapper  Society  for 
the  benefit  of  this  turtle  and  all  per- 
sons who  share  this  same  interest. 
Anyone  wishing  more  information 
on  the  Society  can  reach  me  at  my 
mailing  address:  HI  Kennedy 
Drive,  Gretna,  Louisiana  70053. 

Thank  you, 

C.  F.  "Put"  Cambre, 

A  Fellow  Conservationist 


Dear  "Put": 

We're  putting  your  letter  in  the  Con- 
servationist so  that  all  your  fellow  turtle 
hunters  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond. Oh!  and  "Happy  Hunting!" 

The  Editors 


MUD  BUG  BUDDIES,  INC. 

Dear  Editors: 

I  understand  there  is  a  Louisiana 
Crawfish  Association  which  has  in- 
formation on  crawfish  and  the  rais- 
ing of  them.  Could  you  please  send 
me  their  address  so  I  can  contact 
them. 

Sincerely, 
Alex  Breaux 
Lafayette,  La. 

Dear  Mr.  Breaux: 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  there  is 
indeed  a  Louisiana  Crawfish  Association 
and  the  president,  Mr.  John  E.  Thibaut, 
may  be  reached  at  Rt.  1,  Box  9686, 
Napoleonville,  Louisiana  70390. 

The  Editors 


VARMITS  IN  THE  MARSH 

Dear  Editor: 

We  went  fishing  the  other  day 
around  Grand  Isle  and  there  were 
little  "earthworms"  with  legs  all 
over  the  water.  All  the  fish  seem  to 
be  feasting  on  these  varmits  and 
don't  even  want  to  look  at  minnows 
or  other  bait.  What  are  these  crea- 
tures and  what  can  we  fishermen 
do  about  them? 

John  Bishoff 


Dear  Mr.  Bishoff: 

These  little  "earthworm"  kind  of  crea- 
tures are  just  another  product  of  our  crazy 
spring  weather.  They  are  blood  worms, 
or  polydoras  if  you  want  the  technical 
name,  and  they  are  simply  hatching 
earlier  than  usual  this  year  because  of 
the  warm  winter.  As  far  as  a  suggested 
line  of  defense  goes,  I  guess  you  should 
try  to  "fight  fire  with  fire"  and  fish  with 
worms. 

The  Editors 


MORE  VARMITS? 

Dear  Editor: 

I  went  fishing  last  weekend  and 
caught  a  mess  of  speckled  trout. 
When  I  went  to  filet  them,  I  found 
little  white  worms  in  their  flesh. 
Does  this  mean  they  are  diseased 
and  can  they  be  eaten? 

John  Crinks 
Dear  Mr.  Crinks: 

We  have  double  checked  with  biologists 
in  our  fish  and  game  division  and  they 
tell  us  that  these  Poecilancistrium  ro- 
bustum  (or  spaghetti  worms)  are  a  com- 
mon parasite  found  in  fish  that  inhabit 
Gulf  of  Mexico  water  areas.  They  are  not, 
however,  harmful  so  go  ahead  and  have 
a  good  old  fashioned  fish  fry! 

The  Editors 

A  NEW  ANNIE  OAKLEY 

Dear  Editor: 

On  a  recent  hunting  trip  my 
daughter,  Kathy,  shot  four  squirrels 
with  a  .410  #6  shot  3"  long.  I 
spotted  one  squirrel  and  pointed  it 
out  to  12  year  old  Kathy  as  the 
squirrel  ran  down  a  limb  and 
stopped  face-to-face  with  a  second 
squirrel.  Kathy  shot  between  the 
two  and  dropped  them  both.  She 
ran  to  the  spot  where  they  fell  and 
discovered  3  squirrels  instead  of  2. 
I  then  walked  up  and  a  fourth  dead 
squirrel  fell  from  the  tree.  4  in  1. 
We  seem  to  think  this  might  be  a 
record  squirrel  kill  with  a  .410.  Do 
you  know  if  anyone  has  killed  more 
squirrels  with  one  shot? 

Gerner  Mathern,  Sr. 
Dear  Mr.  Mathern: 

Congratulations  to  young  Kathy.  From 
my  knowledge  on  squirrel  hunting,  she 
has  accomplished  quite  a  feat.  This  is  the 
only  case  /  have  ever  heard  of  in  hunt- 
ing where  someone  killed  four  squirrels 
with  one  shot.  So  from  where  t  stand, 
Kathy  is  the  champion,  unless  someone 
speaks  up  with  a  greater  accomplishment. 

The  Editors 
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FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


REDEAR  SUNFISH 


Popularfor  its  culinary  assets, the  red- 
ear  sunfish— Lepomis  microiophus— is 
regionally  known  in  the  Southern  United 
States  as  the  shellcracker,  stumpknock- 
er,  and  yellow  bream.  The  redear  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  pumpkinseed, 
which  it  most  closely  resembles,  by  the 
lack  of  spots  on  the  dorsal  fin  and  the 
missing  bluish  bands  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  The  gill  flap  of  the  redear  is  semi- 
flexible,  bending  to  right  angles,  while 
that  of  the  pumpkinseed  is  rigid. 

The  body  color  of  this  sunfish  species 
is  olive  with  darker  olive  spots  and  5-10 
dusky  vertical  bars  on  the  sides.  The 
gill  flap  has  a  whitish  border,  with  the 
tip  accented  with  a  bright  red  spot  on 
the  males  and  orange  on  the  females. 
The  mouth  is  small,  not  extending  be- 
yond the  front  of  the  eye,  and  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  long  and  pointed.  The 
maximum  size  is  usually  about  3 
pounds. 

The  redear  has  a  definite  preference 
for  large,  quiet  waters  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  congregate  around  stumps, 
roots,  and  logs.  It  will  frequent  open 
waters,  and  seems  to  require  less  vege- 
tation than  its  "sisterfish",  the  pump- 
kinseed. In  Louisiana  the  redear  is  a 
popular  sport  fish  all  over,  but  many 


lakes  offer  especially  good  returns  for 
your  efforts.  Included  are  Anacoco, 
Bistineau,  Black,  Black  Bayou  in  Caddo 
Parish,  Black  Bayou  in  Ouachita  Par- 
ish, Bussey,  Cheniere,  Chicot,  Concor- 
dia, Cotile,  Cross,  D'Arbonne,  Hender- 
son, Providence,  Raccouri-Old  River, 
Saline,  St.  John,  Turkey  Creek,  and 
Vernon  and  many  of  these  have  been 
participants  in  the  stocking  programs. 
They  are  ordinarily  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  lake  or  river  system  in 
which  they  occur  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
they  tend  to  enter  the  angler's  catch 
in  appreciable  numbers  more  often  in 
the  spring  spawning  season.  Fishing 
the  "beds"  is  most  productive  and 
eagerly  anticipated  from  April  to  June 
in  most  areas  of  Louisiana.  The  redear 
is  less  susceptible  to  artificial  lures  than 
most  sunfishes,  and,  consequently, 
grubs,  catalpa  worms,  earthworms,  and 
shrimp  are  preferred  baits.  The  great 
majority  of  redear  are  caught  on  cane 
poles  with  worms,  using  No.  6  or  No.  8 
hooks. 

The  redear  species  has  been  widely 
introduced  into  farm  ponds  because  it 
is  believed  to  be  less  prolific  than  the 
bluegill  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
cause  an  overpopulation  of  stunted  fish 


as  rapidly.  It  depends  largely  on 
mollusks  for  food  and  does  not  com- 
pete severely  with  insect-eating  fish. 
The  redear  has  highly  developed  grind- 
ing teeth  or  "shellcrackers"  located  in 
its  throat  which  are  capable  of  crushing 
snails,  which  is  its  favorite  item  of  diet. 
It  has  the  same  breeding  habits  as  the 
pumpkinseed  and  has  been  known  to 
hybridize  with  bluegill  and  green  sun- 
fishes. 

Like  the  bluegill,  redears  are  ex- 
cellent panfish  and  are  highly  palatable. 
Most  people  like  them  fried  in  a  corn- 
meal  batter.  Because  of  the  plumpness 
of  the  body,  redears  provide  a  tasty 
treat  even  at  a  smaller  size. 

As  far  as  records  go,  the  Louisiana 
holder  is  Grant  M.  Kelly  who  landed  a 
two  pound,  eight  ounce  bream  back  in 
1959.  "Field  and  Stream"  tells  us  that 
Maurice  E.  Ball  caught  a  redear  that 
weighed  in  at  4  pounds,  8  ounces  and 
measured  161/4  inches  in  length  and 
173^  inches  in  girth.  That  beauty  was 
pulled  up  in  Chase  City,  Virginia  in 
June  of  1970. 

So,  fishermen— and  fisherwomen! — 
spring  is  coming,  the  weather  is  getting 
warmer  and  the  redears  are  going  to  be 
spawning.  Locate  yourself  a  spawning 
bed  and  have  a  good  time! 
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